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DRAMATIC POEM. 


In FIVE ACT S. 


DONE INTO ENGLISH 


From the OR iCiNAL of 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 


By CORNELIUS VANDERSTOP. 


The gentle Shepherd fate beſide a Spring, | 
All in the Shadow of a buſhy Brier ; 2 
That Colin Hight, which well cou'd pipe and ſing, | * | 
For he of Tityrus his Songs did lere. | '1þ 

| SPENCER, p. 1113. | 
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T O 
Tuz PUBLIC. 


ON G has the GznTLz SHEPHERD won our Praiſe, 

As ſweetly ſung in Ramſay's flowing Lays ; 
Where Numbers ſoft their pleaſing Pow'rs combine, 
And artleſs Nature breathes in ev*ry Line: 
But, tho' its Excellence ſo well is known, 
Its Beauties, yet, too partially have ſhone : 
Its latent Charms obſcur'd to Engliſh View, 
The Scottiſh Language underſtood by few. 
A free Tranſlation is the preſent Aim, 
And hence the Author does Attention claim, 
If to theſe Scenes ſome little Skill *pertains, 
And Ramſay charms afreſh in Engliſh Strains; 
Shou'd this Attempt keep clear of rude Offence, 
The Words but chang'd, nor maim'd---their proper 

Senſe ; 

Some venial Errors Critics may excuſe ; 
Allowance granting for a youthful Muſe : 
But if, all rude, his aukward Pen deface 
Thoſe ſimple Beauties which he meant to grace ; 
To public Judgment well reſign'd he'll ſtand, 
Nor dare to cenſure its correcting Hand: 
But better Hopes ariſe, of fair Succeſs, 
That Candor will his well-meant Efforts bleſs : 
To public Trial he ſubmits his Cauſe, 
Nor doubts, if due, Indulgence and Applauſe. 


CY. 


Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
3d April, 1777. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


# 


M E N. 


Sir WILLIAM WorTHY. | 

* PATI1E, the Gentle Shepherd in love with PEOOv. 

RoGER, a rich young Shepherd in love with IENNV. 

SYMON and GLAauD, two old Shepherds, Tenants to Sir 
WILLIAM. | 

BavLvpy, a Hind, engaged with Neps. 


W. O- M_ 2* N. 


PECO, thought to be GLAup's Niece. 

Jenny, GLAup's only Daughter. 

Musk, an old Woman, ſuppoſed to be a Witch. 
ELSA, SyYmoN's Wife. 

Map, GlAup's Siſter. 


SCENE a Shepherd's Village and Fields ſome ſew 
Miles from Edinburgh. 


Time of Action, within twenty Hours. 


Firſt Act begins at Eight in the Morning. 
Second Act begins at Eleven in the Forenoon. 
Third Act begins at Four in the Afternoon. 
Fourth Act begins at Nine o' Clock at Night. 
Fifth Act begins by Day-light next Morning. 
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* The Eng/i Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that Patiz is 
the Abbreviation of Patric; and is to be p.ouounced as if it was 
ſpelt chus, Paitee. 
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GENTLE SHEPHERD. 
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PaTit and RockR. 


Patie, T HIS lovely Morning, Reger, chears my 
Blood, | | 

And puts all Nature in a lively Mood : 

How pleaſant 'tis to view each riſing Plant, 

To hear the Birds their warbling Carrols chant ; 

How wholeſome is't to breathe the vernal Air, 

And all the ſweets it bears when void of Care : 

Chear up thy Looks, and ceaſe thus to complain, 

Or tell the Cauſe of thy ill-ſeaſon'd Pain? 


Roger. I'm born, O Patie, to a wretched Fate, 
I'm born to ſtrive with Hardſhips ſad and great: 
Tempeſts may ceaſe to ſwell the rolling Flood, 
Ravens and Wolves to thirſt for Lambkins Blood 
B But 


1 | 
But I, oppreſs'd with never-ending Grief, 
Muſt till deſpair of meeting with Relief. 


Patie. The Bee ſhall loath ſweet, D deſert the 
Hive, 


Willows on marſhy Grounds ſhall ceaſe to thrive, 


Ere ſcornful Jilts, or Loſs of worldly Gain, 
Shall break my Reſt, or ever give me Pain. 


Roger. So might I ſay, but 'tis no eaſy Part, 
For one, ſo heavily depreſs'd at Heart; 
You have fo ſoft a Voice, ſo ſmooth a Tongue, 
You are the darling of both Old and Young : 
If I endeavour but to ſing, or ſpeak, 
They ſtop their Ears, ſnatch up their Milk-pails quick, 
Jeering me Home with many a taunting Sneer, 
While my Soul ſinks with ſent Shame and Fear: 
Yet I am tall, and as well-built as you, 
Nor more unlikely to a Laſs's view ; 
For ev'ry Sheep you have, I'll number ten, 
And ſhou'd, incthinks, be better treated—then. 


Patie. Perhaps, my Friend, you've not an open Heart, 
And do not freely with your Money part ; 
If that be true, what fignifies your Pelf, 
The Mind that's narrow ſtill torments itſelf. 


Reger. My Cow-houſe fell, ſeven fine Cows were 
loft, 


Three others died, nor was my Temper croſs'd. 
Nor did I much concern, laſt Winter, ſhow, 
Tho? Scores of Weathers periſh'd in the Snow. 


Patie. Were but your Farm as thinly ſtock'd as mine, 
Leſs would you loſe, and leſs you would repine ; 
He that has juſt enough may ſoundly ſleep, 

The Surplus only troubles one to keep. 


— © 


18 3 | 
Roger. May Plenty flow upon thee for a Croſs, 
That thou may'ſ feel the Smart of many a Lofs ; 
O may*ſ thou doat on ſome fair Damſel dear, 
Who ne'er will deign your love-ſick Sighs to hear, 
"Till, preſs'd beneath the Burden, you grow wiſer, 
And own that one may fret, and be no Miſer. 


Patie. Six good fat Lambs I fold but Yeſterday, 
And bought a Flute, to make me blythe and gay, 
Of Plumb-tree made, with Iv'ry neatly bound, 

A dainty Whiftle with a pleafant found ; 
With this—I'll be more happy in my State, | 
'Than you with all your Wealth, you niggard Pate. 


Roger. No, Patie, no, I'm no ſuch churliſh Beaft, 
Some other Thing lies heavier at my Breaſt ; 
I dreamt a diſmal dreary Dream laſt Night, 
My Fleſh till ſhudders with the horrid Fright. 


Patie. Now to a Friend—how ſtrange this Language 
ſhows, 
To One, who you, and all your Secrets, knows; 
Weak are your Dreams, as weakly would you hide 
Your well-known Love, and ſcornful Jenny's Pride : 
Take Courage, Friend, to me your Sorrows own, 
And ſafely truſt, to me they're only known. 


Roger. Indeed now, Patie, you have gueſs'd too true, 
And there is nothing I'll conceal from you; 
To me proud Jenny ſhows ſuch ſcornful Look, 
I know not how her haughty Airs to brook ; 
A fix'd Reſerve and Coolneſs ſtill I find, 
Which fills with deep Regret my troubled Mind : 
We lately met in yonder Plain by chance, 
She fled in haſte, nor deign'd a fingle Glance ; 
She Bauldy loves, Bauldy who drives the Wain, 
But fleers at me, and fays I'm pert and vain. 


B 2 Patis. 
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Patie. But Banldy's Thoughts by no means that Way 
bend, 
He fighs for Neps ; confider that, my Friend. 


Roger, I wiſh I could'nt love her but in vain, | 
I ſtill muſt doat, and mourn her proud Diſdain, - 
My Beaver is a Cur I love, I own, 8 
Yet Penny beat him till ſhe made him groan ; 
Did I poſſeſs a Corner in her Breaſt, _ 
She'd ſurely ſhown more Kindneſs to my Beaſt ; 
When I begin to tune my Pipe or Horn, 
Then ſhe diſplays her haughty Airs and Scorn ; 
Laſt Night I play'd, (was ever heard ſuch Spite) 
* O'er Bagie“ was the Tune, and her Delight; 
Yet tauntingly ſhe at her Couſin leer'd, 
Aſk'd her what Tune I play'd, and archly ſneer'd : 
Flocks, wander where you like, my Joys are o'er, 
I'll break my oaten Reed, and play no more, 


Patic. E'en do ſo, Roger, who can help ill Chance. 
But, ſince ſhe's like to lead you ſuch a Dance, 
Cou'd you approve my Counfel right to keep, 
Yonder's a Rock — e'en take the Lover's Leap. 


Roger, I need not make fuch Haſte my Blood to ſpill, 
Death comes too ſoon, let Death come when he will. 


_ - Fate. You filly Fool, leave off that whining Way, 
Seem careleſs, take my Word you'll win the Day. 
Hear how I ſerv'd the Laſs I love, as you 

Do Jenny, and with Heart as ſtaunch and true: 
Yeſterday Morning I was early out, 

Upon an Hedge I lean'd and look'd about, 

I ſaw my Meg come tripping o'er the Lea, 

I ſaw my Meg, but Peggy ſaw not me; 

For yet the Sun the Miſt was wading thro”, 

And ſhe was cloſe upon me, ere ſhe knew, 


Her 


1 
Her Gown was tuck'd up, and did ſweetly ſhow 
Her handſome Legs that whiter were than Snow ; 
Her lovely auburn Hair, fo bright and ſleek, 
In flowing Locks hung waving on her Cheek ; 
Her Cheeks fo ruddy and her Eyes ſo bright, 
Her pretty Mouth fhow'd Teeth like Iv'ry white ; 
So neat and trim ſhe was, her Cloaths fo clean; 
As ſhe came tripping o'er the dewy Green, 
I gaily call'd, my pretty Meg, come here, 
What makes you thus ſo early out, my Dear ? 
But I can gueſs, you're come to gather Dew ;— 
She ſcour'd away, and ſaid, what's that to you? 
Then fare you well, Miſs Pert, e'en go your Way, 
I carcleſs, cried, and then began to play ; 
This ſumple Scheme ſucceeded, as I gueſt, 
My Peggy ſoon came running back in haſte ; 
Miſnam'd me firſt——then bid me go away, 
And ſeck ſome wand'ring Ewes that were aſtray : 
I laugh'd, and ſo did ſhe, and then with Haſte 
I clafp'd my Arms about her Neck and Waiſt, 
A bout her yielding Waiſt, and took a Score 
Of ſweeteſt Kiſſes from her Lips, and more; 
While thus I preſs'd her cloſely to my Arms, 
My Soul tranſported with her glowing Charms, 
O how ſhe ſcolded me at cv'ry Kiſs, 
Yet well I knew the took it not amiſs. 
Dear Roger, when your Laſs looks ſhy or glum, 
Do you ſo too, and never bite your Thumb; 
Seem to forſake her, ſoon ſhe'll alter quite, 
But woo another, and ſhe's your's outright. 
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Roger. Kind Patie, Bleſſings on your honeſt Heart, 
You are ſo chearful, and have ſuch an Art 
To comfort one; e'en I, who was ſo weak, 
You've heerten'd up, ſince you began to ſpeak ; 

wo, I So 


II 
So, for your Pains, this Preſent I deſign ; 
My Mother (reſt her Soul) ſhe made it fine 
A Plaid, ſpun of the fineſt Wool, and new, 
Scarlet and Green the Squares, the Borders Blue, 
With Stripes like Gold and Silver, croſs'd with Black, 
I never had it yet upon my Back ; 
Well are you worthy of it, who, ſo kind, 
Have cur'd my fearful Doubts and clear'd my Mind. 


Patie. Well, hold you there, ſince you've ſo freely 


made 
To me a Preſent of your fine new Plaid; 
My Flute is yours, and ſhe too, that's ſo nice, 
She ſhall be yours, but follow my Advice. 


Roger. As you adviſe, I promiſe to obſerve, 
But you ſhall keep the Flute, who beſt deſerve ; 
Now take it out, and give a Roundelay, 

For Pm in Glee to hear you ſing and play. 


Patie. But, firſt we'll take a turn up to the Hill, 
And ſee if all our Flock be feeding till, 
And then with Oat-cakes and a Slice of Cheeſe 
We'll make a Breakfaſt that a Lord might pleaſe, 
Might pleaſe the daintieſt Folks, were they ſo wiſe, 
To ſeaſon Meat with Health inſtead of Spice ; 
And when we've ta'en our Grace-cup at the Rill, 
I'll ſing and play—as long as e'er you will. 

[ Exeunt, 


SCENE 


n 


Pz and IENNV. 


Jenny. Come, Meg, let's do our Waſhing on this 
Green, is 

This ſhining Morn will bleach our Linen clean ; 

The Water's clear, the Sky, ſerenely blue, 

Will make them like a Lilly wet with Dew : 


Peggy. Go farther up the Bank to yonder Place, 
T hat all the Sweets of Spring and Summer grace ; 
Between two Trees, where yon Caſcade is ſeen, 
The Water falls, and makes a pleaſing Din; 
A Pool, Breaſt-deep, beneath as clear as Glaſs, 
Kiſſes, with Eddies ſoft, the bordering Graſs : 
We'll end our Waſhing —while the Morning's cool, 
And, when the Day grows hot, we'll to the Pool, 


There waſh ourſelves——'tis healthful now in May, 
And ſweet refreſhing on a Summer's Day. 


Jenny. But when we're naked, what are we to do, 
Should our two Swains come running down in view ? 
That jeering Patie then wou'd rudely blame, 

And, taunting, tell us, that we're void of Shame. 


Piggy. We're far from any Road, and all is ſtill, 
The Lads they're feeding far beyond the Hill. 
But tell me Jenny, now, and tell me plain, 
What makes you plague your Lover with Diſdain ? 
The 


Ba 
The Neighbours all know this, as well as I, 
That Roger loves you, yet you make him ſigh: 


What is the Reaſon ? Troth, between us two, 
In ev'ry Senſe—he worthy is of you. 


Jenny. Dear Meg, I like him not; to tell you plain, 
Ne'er ſaw I ſuch a ſtupid filly Swain : 
He combs his Hair, indeed, and dreſſes neat, 
His Stockings nicely white, and trim his Feet ; 
He folds his Cravat down his Breaſt with Care, 
And few go ſmarter to the Kirk or Fair; 
Yet, Peggy, he can neither ſing nor ſay, 
Except, how d'ye or it's a pleaſant Day. | 


Peggy. You daſh the Lad with that diſdainful Look ; 
Hatred for Love is ſurely hard to brodk: 
But you'll repent, if e'er his Love grows cold, 
Who likes an haughty Maiden, when ſhe's old? 
Like a ſpoilt Child, who quarrels in a Pet, 
And will not touch the Meat before him ſet, 
The reſt laugh at him, till the Dinner's paſt, 


And then the Simpleton's oblig'd to faſt, 
Or take another's Leavings at the laſt. 
Fie, Jenny, think, and do not flip your Time, 


Jenny. 1 never thought a ſingle Life—a Crime. | 


| | Peggy. Nor I ;—but Love in Whiſpers tells us 
| plain, 

That Men were made for Us, and We for Men; 

1 Fenny. If Roger is my Lover, he knows beſt, 

4 Nought of the Kind from him I've heard expreſs'd ; 
4 He glouts, ſobs, ſighs, and I may gueſs the Cauſe, 


But who's oblig'd to ſpell his Hums and Haws : 
Whene'er he likes to tell his Mind more plain, 
I'll tell him frankly ne'er to do't again, 


They're 
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They're Fools who Slav'ry love, and may be free: 
The Men may all go hang themſelves for me. 


Peggy. E'en take your Way : for me, it is my Mind, 
To be as yielding—as my Patties kind. 


Jenny. How, Peggy, can you love that Rattle ftill ? 
A very Devil, that muſt have his Will. 
Soon ſhall we—hear what an unhappy Life 
You two will lead whene'er you're Man and Wife. 


Peggy. I'll run the riſk ; nor have I any Fear, 
But rather think each tedious Day a Year, 
*Till I with Pleaſure mount my bridal Bed, 
Where on my Patie's Breaſt I'll lean my Head; 
There he may kiſs—as long as kiſſing's good, 
And what we do—there's none dare call it rude : 
He'll have his Will! why true; it is my Part 
To give him that; and he'll give me his Heart. 


Jenny. He may, indeed, for ten or fifteen Days, 
Careſs you much, and flatter you with Praiſe, 
And fondle you before Folks, and alone : 

But, ſoon as all this Honeymoon is gone, 

He'll think himſelf as faſten'd to a Stake, 

And ſay he'as loſt his Freedom for your ſake ; 
And then, inſtead of long Days of Delight, 
He's dumb all Day, and ſcolding all the Night ; 
And may be in his Humours will not ſtick 

His tender loving Wife to beat and kick. 


Peggy. Such coarſe-ſpun Thoughts as theſe want 
Force to move WS 

My ſettled Mind, I'm too far gone in Love. 

Patie to me is dearer than my Health, 

And, having him, I want no other Wealth. 

There's none, of all the Swains upon the Green, 

Have ſuch a Smile, or 12 a pleaſing Mien; 


And 


| 
i 
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And then he talks with ſuch perſuaſive Art, 
His Words they thrill like Muſic thro' my Heart. 


How blithly can he ſport, and gaily jeſt 


At little Dangers—that alarm the Reft : 
Each Day that he's alone upon the Hill, 
He reads ſtrange Books that teach him wond'rous Skill; 
He is ——what need J ſay or that or this, 

"I wou'd take a Month to tell you what he is: 
In all he ſays or does—ſuch Beauties lie, 

All others ſeem like Fools, when he is by; 

His manly Senſe will long his Love ſecure, 
Ill-nature dwells in Souls who're weak and poor. 


Jenny. Alas | my ſimple Peggy, ere tis long, 
Your charming Patie puts you in a Song. 
O *tis a pleaſant 'Thing to be a Bride, 
With whining Brats about your Fire- ſide, 
Roaring for this or that, with plaguy Din ; 
To keep 'em tight, too, you muſt toil and ſpin: 
One Child falls ſick, one ſcalds itſelf, or you, 
One breaks his Shin, another's loſt his Shoe ; 
While every Thing goes wrong, Home grows Hell, 
And Patie calls you worſe than Tongue can tell. 


Peggy. Yet, tis a pleaſant Thing a Wife to be, 
When we, around the Hearth, our Offspring ſee. 
If Pm fo happy, I ſhall take Delight 
To hear their little Wants, and keep them tight. 
O Jenny! Can there greater Pleaſure be, 


Than to have Children fondling on your Knee; 
When all they aim at, and their greateſt Bliſs, 


Is to be notic'd with a tender Kits ; 


Can there be Toil in watching Day and Night, 


In Care of them, when Love makes Care Delight? 


Jenny. Poverty, Peggy, is the worſt of all, 
By ſome ill Chance ſhou'd Begg'ry on you fall, 
Great 
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Great Love or merry Chear will ſcarcely bear 
With dirty Linen, and a Pantry ſpare, 
Your Cows may die-——or Floods may bear away 
From off the Ground your choiceſt Ricks of Hay ; 
Deſtructive Thaws, ſucceeding falling Snows, 
Deſtroys your Weathers, and may rot your Ewes ; 

A Sharper buys vour Wool and Cheeſe to-Day, 

But, at the Time of ſettling cannot pay; 

With ſullen Look—the Landlord aſks his Rent; 
You've none to give, your Money's gone and ſpent ; 
He ſeizes on your Farm, and ſweeps you clear ; 
Thus driven from Houſe and Home, where will you 
ſteer ? 

Dear Meg be wiſe, and lead a ſingle Life, 

You know not what it is to be a Wife. 


Peggy. May ſuch ill Luck befall that filly ſhe 
Who has ſuch Fears, for that was never me ; 
Let us hope well, and ſtrive to do our beſt 
No more's requir'd, for Heav'n will do the Reſt, 
I've heard my worthy Uncle often ſay, 


Young Men ſhou'd ſtill for Wives who're virtu'us pray; 


For the moſt thrifty Man would never find, 

A well-ſtor'd Farm, unleſs his Wife had join'd : 
Nought, therefore, ſhall be wanting on my Part, 
To gather Wealth, to raiſe my Shepherd's Heart. 


And gain repute, at Market, or at Fair, | 

For wholſome, clean, cheap, and ſufficient Ware: 

A Flock of Lambs, Cheeſe, Butter, and ſome Wool, 
We'll ſell, to pay our Landlord to the full, 

And what remains is ours——thus, without Fear, 
With Love and Plenty, thro' the World we'll ſtcer ; 
And when my Patie knows theſe Joys of Life, 

He'll bleſs the Day he got me for a Wife. 


C2 


Whate'er he gets—T'II ſave with prudent Care, 


of 
Jenny. 
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Jenny. But what if ſome young Damſel near the 
Brook, 
With dimpled Cheeks and a bewitching Look, 
Shou'd make your Patie think his Meg in Fau't, 
And her ſtale Kiſſes hardly worth a Thought, 


Peggy. No more of that dear Jenm, to be free, 
The Men are much more true in Love than we ; 
Nor is the wonder great, when Nature, kind, 

Has bleſt them with Solidity of Mind : | 
They'll reaſon calmly, and with Kindneſs ſmile, 
When our quick Paſſions wou'd our Peace beguile. 
So whenſoe'er at Home their Wives they light, 
*Tis odds the Wives are wrong, the Huſband right : 
Then I'll employ with Pleaſure all my Art, 

To keep him chearful, and ſecure his Heart; 

At Ev'n, when he comes weary from the Hill, 

All Things ſhall ready be, to pleaſe his Will, 

In Winter, when he toils thro' Rain and Wind, 
Good Fire and hearty Welcome ſhall he find. 

Clean Linen then I'll ſpread upon his Board, 

And ſerve him with the beſt we can afford: 
Good-humour and Vivacity ſhall be 

Guards to my Face, to keep his Love for me. 


Jenny. A Diſh of married Love, ere long, gets cold, 
And leſſens down to nought, as Folks grow old. 


Peggy. But we'll grow old together, and ne'er find 
The loſs of Youth, when Love grows on the Mind ; 
Our Children, and their Iſſue, will make a Tie 
More ftrong than aught in ſingle Life we ſpy. 

See yon two Elms that grow up, Side by Side, 

Suppoſe *em, ſome Years fince, Bridegroom and Bride, 

Nearer and nearer—ey'ry Year they're preſs'd, 

Till wide their ſpreading Branches have inereas'd, 
And 
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And in their Union now are fully bleſt: 

This ſhields the other from the Eaſtern Blaſt; 
That, in return, defends it from the Weſt. 

Such as ſtand ſingle (a State you ſo much like) 
Beneath each Storm from ev'ry Wind muſt ſtrike. 


Jenny. Vanquiſh'd by you, dear Peggy, I muſt yield; 
Your better Senſe has fairly won the Field ; 
With the Aſſiſtance of a little Friend, 


That has within my Breaſt been long Time penn'd. 


Peggy. Alas ! poor Priſon'r | Jenny, that's net fair; 
Why don't you let the little Thing have Air ? 
Haſte, let it out ; we'll watch it, as we can, 
Whether *tis Bauldy's or poor Roger's Man. 
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Jenny. Another Time's as well, —for ſee, the Sun 
Is far got up, and we've not yet begun 
To waſh our Cloaths : — If peeviſh Madge, our Aunt, 
Shou'd come this Way, ſhe'll ſtorm, and rave, and rant; 
But, when we've done, I'll tell you all my Mind; 
For this ſeems true, no Laſs can be unkind. 
[ Exeunt. 
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END OF ACT THE FIRST. 


ACT 


GrAup and Symon. 


Glaud. J OO D Morrow, Neighbour Symon ; come, 
fit down ; 

I'm glad to ſee you ; what's the News in Town ? 

They tell me you was there the other Day, 

And ſold ſome Cattle, and ſome Ricks of Hay ; 

I warrant you've bought a Pound of Cut and Dry, 

Pull out your Box, and give's a Pipe to try. 


Symon. With all my Heart : And truſt me now, old 
Boy, | 
I've heard ſuch News will fill your Heart with Joy; 
For there with ſecret Pleaſure did I learn, 
That Things have taken ſuch an happy Turn, 
Has made our vile Oppreſſors yield the Day, 
And now to ſave their Heads are fled away. 
This fo rejoic'd me, for I'm ſure *tis true, 
I cou'd not reſt—till I had told it you. 


Claud. Ah! Symon, Symon, chatt'ring Fools nee 
ſtand 


To make and ſpread the groſſeſt Lies of Hand; 
; | Which 
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Which ſoon fly round like Wild- fire, far and near: 
Go on, however; if true or falſe, let's hear. 


Symon. Seeing's believing, Glaud; and I have ſeem 
Hab, who abroad has with our Mafter been; 
Our brave—good Maſter, who right wiſely fled, 
And left a fair Eſtate, to ſave his Head ; 
Becauſe, you know full well, he bravely choſe 
To ſhine, or fet in Glory, with Montroſe. 
Now the Uſurper CromwelPs gone to Nick, 
And Monk has play'd the Rump a ſlipp'ry Trick; 
Reſtor'd King Charles; and ev'ry Thing's in Tune; 
And Hab ſays we ſhall ſee Sir Milliam ſoon. 


Glaud. This News is good, indeed, and makes me 
bleſt ; | 
Tell it again, and ſwear you do not Jeſt. 
And ſaw ye Hab] and what did Halbert ſay ? 
They have been both a tedious Time away ; 
Now God be thank'd, our Maſter is come over; 
And his Eſtate, ſay, will he ſoon recover ? 


Like greedy Bears, are now diſpers'd and gone, 


Symon. Thoſe Tyrants fell, who lately made us groan, 
And good Sir William ſhall enjoy his own. 


Claud. And may he long; for never was he bent 
To thwart our Labours with a racking Rent; 
Nor murmur'd—if we proſper'd in our Gains, 
But ftill encourag'd all our honeſt Pains. 


Symon. Nor e'er wou'd he, with ſupercilious Air, 
Allow us in his Preſence to be bare. 
Put on your Hat, good Symon, take a Seat; 


„ How's all at Home? How's Elſþa *—How does 
« Kate ? | | 


4 « How 
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«© How ſells black Cattle? — What brings Wool this 
« Year?” 


And fuch like kind Enquiries wou'd you hear, 


Glaud. Then wou'd he make his Butler bring good 
Chear, 
With Ale as ſtrong as Wine, and full as clear; 
Which in our Heads ſoon made ſuch Spirits come, 
As made me many a Lime go dancing Home. 
My Joy now riſes—— Symon, will you ſtay, 
And taſte a friendly Dinner here to-Day ? 
We'll ſend for Eſpa too; I beg you will; 
I'll whiſtle Pate and Roger from the Hill; 
PII fend directly to the neareſt Town, 
And get a Caſk of Ale both ſtout and brown; 
And make our Cottagers, an hearty Band, 
Drink, *till they know not if they fit or ſtand. 
Symon. I wou'd not baulk my Friend his good De- 
ſign, 
If firſt it had not been a Thought of mine; 
But, t'other Day a Load of Malt I brew'd, 
And kill'd two Sheep in order fat and good; 
Plenty of oaten Cakes has Elſpa got, 
And a large Ham hangs ready for the Pot; 
And juſt before I came, at my Deſire, 
The largeſt Pot was put upon the Fire, 
A Sheep to boil ; another we will roaſt : 
And on the Pudding Elſþa ſpares no Coſt ; 
Rich will it be, for ſhe can mix full nice 
The right Ingredients with a little Spice; 
Beſides two Fowls, with a nice dried Tongue : 
And we've invited Neighbours old and young, 
To paſs this Afternoon with Mirth and Glee, 
To drink our Maſter's Health—and merry be: 


You 
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You muſt not then refuſe to join the Reſt, 
Since you're my neareſt Friend—whom I love beſt : 


Bring with you all your Family, and then, 
Whene'er you pleaſe, I'll feaſt with you again. 


Glaud, Spoke like yourſelf, old Friend; you needn'd 

fear— | 

But at your Banquet I ſhall firſt appear : 

Faith, we'll eat, drink, and ſing, with ſpirits bold, 

Baniſh all Care, nor think that we are old : 

Old, ſaid I troth I'm younger by a Score, 

With this good News, than what I was before : 

I'll dance and fing | Hey Madge, come forth; d'ye 
hear, 


Enter MaDGE. 


Madge: Is the Man mad? Dear Symon, welcome 
here: 
What wou'd you, Glaud, with all this Haſte and Din! 

Lou never let a Body ſit to ſpin. 


Glaud. Spin? Pſhaw l —go break your Wheel, and 
burn the Frame, 
And ſet the largeſt Peat-ſtack in a Flame; 
Then round the Bonfire dance with Mirth and Glee, 
Since we ſhall ſoon our good. Sir William (te. 


Madge. Brave N ews indeed——who was it told you, 
5 SR 


Glaud. War matters that — get my beſt 


Array; 
Look out the niceſt of my Cravat Bands, 
My whiteſt Stockings, Gloves too for my Hands; 
Then from their waftiing/call the Girls in haſte, 
And. make yourſelves as neat, Head, Feet, and Waiſt, 
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As you were ſure to meet your Sweethearts gay ; 
For we are all to dine with Sym to-Day. - 


Symon. Do, honeſt Madge——and Glaud, I'll Home 
with haſte, 


And ſee that all in proper Order's plac'd. [ Exeunt. 


BavLDY alone. 


Bauldy. What's this—TI cannot bear't ! tis worſe 

than Hell, | 

To be in Flames of Love—and dare not tell! 

O Peggy, ſweeter than the Dawn of Day, 

Sweeter than daiſy Meads, or new-mown Hay; 

Blyther than Lambs that friſk upon the Green, 

Straiter than aught that on the Foreſt's ſeen ; 

Her Eyes the cleareſt Drops of Dew outſhine, 

The Lillies in her Breaft their Charms reſign ; 

Her Legs, her Arms, her Cheek, her Mouth, her 
Mien, 

Will be my Death, that will be ſhortly ſeen : 

For Roger loves her dear, and ſhe loves him, 

And I with Neps, in an unlucky Whim, 

Made a raſh Vow ! Oh ! what a fooliſh Beaſt, 

To make raſh Vows—until before the Prieſt ? 

I dare not ſpeak my Mind ; elſe all the three, 

No doubt, wou'd prove a ſep'rate Enemy: 

*T is hard to bear I'll try ſome witchcraft Art, 


To break with one, and gain the other's Heart : 
4 Here 
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Here Mauſe reſides, a Witch who for ſmall Price 
Can caſt her Spells, and give me ſome Advice; 
She can o'ercaſt the' Night, and cloud the Moon, 
And make the Dev'ls obey her magic Tune ; 
At midnight Hours o'er the Church-yards ſhe raves, 
And digs unchriſten'd Children from their Graves; 
Boils up their Livers in a Wizard's Jowl, 
Then round her magic Fire does ſtrangely how! ; 
And then her Prayers does ſev'n Times backward ſay, 
Till Plotcact comes with Lumps of Lapland Clay 
Mix'd with the Venom of vile Toads and Snakes : 
Of this unſeemly Pictures oft ſhe makes 
Of any one ſhe hates——and makes expire 
With flow and racking Pains before a Fire ; 
Stuck full of Pins, the dev'liſh Pictures melt, 
The Pain, by thoſe they repreſent, is felt: 
And yonder's Mauſe, who full well knows the Trick, 
When one like me comes running to old Nick; 
She and her Cat fit baſking in the Yard, 
To ſpeak my Errand, faith, I'm now afear'd : 
But I muſt do't, tho' I ſhou'd never thrive, 
They gallop faſt—who Devils and Women drive. 

| [ Extt, 


i 


S c E N E III. 


Mavuss fitting at her Door, 


Enter BavLdy. 


Bauldy. How does old honeſt Gammer of the Vale ? 
At ſeventy Years you look both ſtout and hale. 
D 2 Maſe. 
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Mouſe. Juſt winding off a little Thread I've ſpun, 
And baſking my cold Limbs before the dunn 
But what brings you, my Child, fo ſoon this Mora ? 
Is there no Dung to ſpread ? To thraſh—no Corn ? 


Baulch. Enough of both- 
quires 
Your helping Hand to forward my Defires. 


but ſomething that re- 


 Mauſe. My helping Hand, ah ! What can I do now, 
Who underneath both Age and Pen'ry bow ? 


Bauldy. Ay, but you're wiſe, and wiſer far than I, 
Or moſt Part of the Pariſh—tell a Lie. 


Mauſe. What kind of Wiſdom, think you, I'm _ 
ſeſs'd, 
That lifts my Character above the Reſt ? 


Baulgy. Well vers'd in Herbe, and Seaſons of the 


Moon, 


By ſkilful Charms it's known what you have done. 


Mauſe. What People ſay, dear Bauldy, let me hear; 
Keep nothing from me; you have nought to fear. 


Baulay. Since you deſire it, then, upon my Soul, 
Good Mauſe, what each one ſays —T'll tell the whole: 


When laſt the Wind made Glaud a roofleſs Barn, 


When laſt the Flood bore off my Mother's Yarn, 


When Symon's Horſe ſo ſuddenly fell lame, 


When Tibby charn'd—and there no Butter came; 
When Beſß Freetock's Child began to groan, 

To a Fairy turn'd, and cou'd not ſtand alone; 
When Wattie loſt himſelf, and did not know © 
His Way to find amidſt that dreadful Snow; 


When Mungo's Mare ſtood {till and ſweat with Fright— 
When bringing Home the Midwife in the Night; 


When 
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W hen Beuß ſhot to death upon the Green, 

And Sally's Garland, loft, no moxe was ſren; 
You, Gammer, ſtill was blam'd for what fell out, 
And all the Pariſh dreads you round about. 
And ſo they may, who mean to ſhow their Wrath ; 
But I—to wrong you—ſhou'd be very loth; 

Then lend Aſſiſtance, faithful prove to me; 

And, in return, with Gifts I'll grateful be. 


Mauſe. 1 thank you, Lad; now tell me your De- 
mand ; 


And, if J can, I'll lend my helping Hand. 


Peggy loves Pate and Patie's Aly I fee, 

And loves ſweet Meg—but Neps's I'll ne'er be. 
Cou'd you turn Paties Love to Neps, and then— 
Peggy's to me—you'd make me bleſt of Men. 


| Banldy, Then—l love Peggy—Neps is fond of me, 


 Mauſe. I'll try my Art to make theſe Things go 
right ; | 
So go your ways, and come again at Night 
Againſt that Time I'll proper Things prepare, 
Worth all your promis'd Gifts; To take no Care. 
Bauldy. Well, Mauſe, 1'll come, if I the Road can 
find ; 
But if you raiſe old Nict, he'll raiſe the Wind; 
Then Rain and Thunder, may be, when *tis Night, 
Will make the Sky ſo dark, 'twill poſe me quite. 
We are all to be to-Day at Symon's Feaſt ; 
Will you in ſome ſhape come, *twill be a Jeſt : 
And there you may our diff*rent Motions ſpy, 
There's none ſhall know on't, Mauſe, but you and I. 


Mauſe. Perhaps I may let none know what has paſt 
Tween you and me, or fear an adverſe Blaſt, 


Baulth. 
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Bauldy. If T aught of your Secrets &'er advance, 
May you ride on me ev'ry Night to Francde. 
[ Exit Bauldy. 


Mauſe. This Fool, with Notions i gnorant and ev'l, 
Thinks I'm a Witch, in Compact with the Dev'l ; 
Becauſe by Education I was taught 
To ſpeak and act above the common Thought: 

Such groſs Miſtake fhall quickly now appear ; 
Soon ſhall they know what brought—what keeps me 
| „ 
Now, ſince my royal Sov'reign's Right's reſtor'd, 
A Shepherdeſs is Daughter to a Lord: 
The pretty Foundling—honeſt Gland, with Care, 
So well has brought up, who's ſo good and fair: 
Her infant Life I ſav'd, when a falſe Friend 
Of CromwelPs Party—did her Death intend, 
To eſtabliſh him and his in all theſe Plains, 
Which by right Heritage to her pertains ; 
She's now in ſweeteſt Bloom, has Blood and Charms 
Of too much Value for a Shepherd's Arms; © 
None knows this but me—but, if Morn were come, 
I'd tell ſuch Tales—Wonder ſhou'd ſtrike em dumb, 

| [ Exit. 


*.. Iv 


PzGcy and PATIE, 


Tap. O Patie, let me go, I muſt not ſtay ; 
We're both call'd Home, and Jenny ſhe's away. 


Patie. 
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Patie. I'm loth to part ſo ſoon - now we're alone, 
And Roger —he's away with Jenny gone; 
They're as content, for aught I hear or ſee, 
To be alone themſelves, J judge, as we; 
Here, where the Primroſe thickeſt paints the Green, 
Hard by this little Brook we'll talk unſcen ; 
Hark, how the Linnets ſing above our Heads, 
How ſoft the Zephyrs whiſper thro” the Reeds. 


Peggy. The ſcented Meadows, * and bealthy 


Breeze, 
For aught I know, may—more than Peggy—pleaſe, 


Patie. You wrong me much, to doubt my being 


kind; 
In ſaying that you call me dull and blind: 
If I cou'd fancy aught's ſo ſweet or fair 
As my ſweet Meg, or worthy of my Care: 
Thy Breath is ſweeter than the ſweeteſt Briar, 
Thy Cheeks and Breaſt the fineſt Flow'rs appear ; 
Thy Words excel the moſt delightful Notes 
That warble thro' the Thruſh—or Linnet's Throats. 
With thee I mind no Flow'rs that grace the Field, 
Or ripeſt Berries that our Mountains yield ; 
The ſweeteſt Fruits, that hang upon the Tree, 
Are far inferior to a Kiſs of thee. 


Peggy. Perhaps you've wicked Meaning in this 
Speech ; 

And Lambs ſhou'd tremble when the Foxes preach : 

I durſtn't ſtay ; Patie, let go my Arm, 

And ſwear you'll ne'er attempt to do me harm. 


Patie. Sooner a Mother ſhall her Fondneſs quit 
For the ſweet Babe—that on her Lap does fit ; 
The Sun ſhall change, to change the Moon ſhall ceaſe, 
The Goats to climb, the Sheep to yield the Fleece, 
| N Ere 
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Ere any Thing I'll either ſay or do 
To injure thee, I ſwear by all that's true 


Peggy. Then keep your Oath ;—but oft you Men will 
ſwear, 
And perjut'd be to many in a Year : 
Now I helieve you love me truly ; yet, 
If ſome fair Damſel your fond Heart ſhou'd get, 
Your Meg, forſaken, fruitleſs might complain, 
How ſhe was once lov'd by a. faithleſs Swain. 


Patie, I'm ſure I cannot change; you needn't. fear; 
Tho' we're but young— I've lov'd you many a Tear: 
I well remember, when you was ſo young 
You ſcarce cou'd walk, I choſe you from the Throng 
Of all the Giils, and led thee: by the Hand 
Oft to the Daiſy-bank, or ruſhy Strand ; 

Thou ſmiling at my Side, I took Delight 

To pull the Ruſhes green, with Roots ſo white; 
Of which, to pleaſe-thee, as we harmleſs play'd, 
A Garland, to adorn thee, quick I made. 


Peggy. When firſt you went with Shepherds to the - 
Hill, 3 
And I to, milk the Ewes firſt. ried my Skill; 
To bear the Milk-pail was no Toll to me— 
When at the Fold at Ev'n I met with thee. 


Patie. When Corn grew yellow waving in yon Vales, 
And wild Flow'rs, interſpers'd adorn'd the Dales, 
No Dangers ſeem'd too great, or troubled me, 
Cou'd I but find blue Berries ripe for thee. 


| 2 
2 


Peggy. Whene' er you wreſtled, run, or throw'd the 
Stone, 
What Pleaſure did I feel when you had won; 
At all theſe Sports you {till gave Joy to me; A 
For none can wreſtle, run, or play like thee, 


Patit. 
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Patie. Jenny ſings ſoft the Broom of Cotuden knows ;" 
And Roſy ſings the Milking of the Eues; 
But when my Peggy ſings, with ſweeter Skill, 
The Boatman,” or the Laſs of Patie's Mill,” 
It is a thouſand Times more ſweet to me ; 
Tho' they ſing well, they cannot ſing like thee. 


Peggy. How ſoon we Laſſes think what we deſire, 
And prais'd by thoſe we love, adds to the Fire ; 
But who loves beſt—let Time and Conduct try; 

Be conſtant, and my Love ſhall Time defy ; 
Be ſtill as now, and all my Care ſhall be 
How to contrive what pleaſing is to thee. 


Patie. Wer't thou as giddy as ſome others are, 
Who little better than our Clowns appear ; 
At nought they'll wonder, ſenſeleſs Tales believe, 
Be gay for Trifles, and for Trifles grieve; | 
Such ne'er cou'd win my Heart, who know not how 
Either to keep a Prize, or yet prove true : 
But thou, in better Senſe, without a Jeſt, 
As in thy Beauty, far exceeds the Reſt : 
Continue kind, and all my Care ſhall be 
How to contrive what pleaſing is to thee, 


Peggy. Agreed ;—but ſee old Aunty comes this Way; 
I know they'll wonder what can make us ſtay. | 


Patie. And let them wonder: — now a gentle Kiſs, 
Or fifty ſweet ones, wou'dn't be amiſs ; 
And when we meet again— I'll fing, with Glee, 
The Song I've juſt compos'd on you and me. 


/ 


Peggy. Adieu, dear Youth, with Pleaſure I agree. 
[Exeunt. 
END OF ACT THE SECOND, 


E ACT 


"0.4... 


NE I. 
Sir WILLIAM Wonrur Solus, 


| (Diſguiſed as a Fortune- teller.) 


HE Gentleman thus hid in low Diſguiſe, 

Fl] for a Time, unknown, delight mine Eyes 
With a full View of ev'ry fertile Plain, 
Which once I loſt—which now are mine again; 
Yet, midſt my Joys, ſome Proſpects Pain renew, 
Whilſt I my once fair Seat in Ruins view, 
Yonder, alas ! it deſolately ſtands ; 
It's until'd Roof a riſing Sigh commands; 
The Windows all broke in, no Chimney left, 
The naked Walls of Tap'ſtry all bereft; 
My grand Pavillion now a tott'ring Wall, | 
That with each Storm of Wind does piece-meal fall. 
My Gardens once adorn'd, the moſt complete, 
With all that Nature —all that Art makes ſweet; 

Where round the verdant Lawn, and pebble Walks, 

The dewy Flow'rs hung nodding on their Stalks; _ 
But overgrown with Nettles, Docks, and Briar, 
No Hyacinths or Woodbines now appear; | 
How ſadly brok'n the riſing ample Shade, 


Where Peach and Nect'rine Trees their Branches 
ſpread, 


Arrang d 
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Arrang'd in Rows, and early did produce 

Fruit fair to View, delightful in the Uſe; 

All round in Gaps—the Walls in Ruins lie; 

And from what ſtands the wither'd Branches fly: 

"Theſe ſoon ſhall be repair'd ; and now my Joy 

Forbids all Grief, ſince I'm to ſee my Boy, 

My only Prop, ſole Object of my Care; 

Since Heav'n too ſoon call'd home his Mother fair: 

Him, ere the Rays of Reaſon clear'd his "Thought, 

I ſecretly to faithful Symon brought ; 

And charg'd him ſtrictly to conceal his Birth 

Till we ſhou'd fee what changing Times brought 
forth : 

Hid from himſelf, he riſes with the Dawn, 

And ranges careleſs o'er the Hill and Lawn 

After his fleecy Charge; ſerenely gay, 

With other Shepherds whiſtling o'er the Day ; 

Thrice happy Life ! that's from Ambition free, 

Remoy'd from Crowns and Courts; how chearfully 

A calm contented Mortal ſpends his Time 

In hearty Health, his Soul unſtain'd with Crime. 

Now towards Symon's Houſe I'll bend my Way, 

And ſee what makes yon Revelling to-Day ; 

All on the Green in a fair wanton Ring 

My youthful Tenants gaily dance and ſing, 


K 2 | SCENE 


A Lawn before SyMon's Houſe ; Shepherds and Shep- 
herdeſſes dancing and ſinging ; the old People, Sy- 


Mon, GLavuD, and ELsraA, fitting by, ſmoaking 
their Pipes, and drinking. 


Glaud. We once ourſelves were young; I love to lee 
Young Lads and Laſles dancing merrily : 
Faith, Symon, Patie's grown a comely Lad; 
To ſee him look ſo well, Sym, makes me glad: 
Among our Youths his Talents are confeſs'd ; 
And none can better tell a Tale or Jeſt. 


Elſa. Sweet Y outh, he's a great Comfort to us here 
God make him good, preſerve him from all Care: 
He is a Lad well worthy of our Love; 
For ne'er did he our Wrath or Anger move. 


© 


Glaud. I think, good Elpſa, if I'm not miſtaken, 
He ſeems to be with Peggy's Beauty taken; 
And troth my Niece is a right dainty ſhe, 
As you well know ; a prettier needn't be, | 


Nor better tho? ſhe were not akin to me, 


| Symon. Ah! Glaud! I doubt that ne'er will be a 
Match ; 
845 12 wit, and difficult to catch; 


And 
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And if he weren't, Reaſons I could ſay, 
"IT will be impoſſible to ſee that Day. 


Glaud. What Reaſon can you have? There's none 
I'm ſure; 

Unleſs, perhaps, you think the Gitl is poor : 
But if ſhe marries, Symon, to my Mind, 
I'll be to her—as my own Daughter—kind ; 
Fourſcore of breeding Ewes from, my own Flock, 
Five brindled Cows, the beſt of all my Stock, 
Fl give to Meg the Day that ſhe's a Bride; 
Beſides, hereafter, if good Luck ſhou'd bide, 
Ten Lambs at weaning Time, long as J live, 
And two fine Calves, I'll yearly to her give. 


Elſpa. You offer fair, kind Claud, we muſt allow ; 
But aſk not what's not ft you yet ſhou'd know. 


Symon. Ere eight Days more, , 3255 had it 
true 


TRE our Denial is no flight to you. 


Glaud. Well, no more of this—cowe puſh about 
the Bowl, 
We'll drink their Healths, however Things may roll. 
[Their Healths go round. 


Symon. But will you tell me, Glaud? by ſome tis 
ſaid, 
Your Niece is but a Foundling that was laid 
Down at your Holly-Tree one Morn in May, 


Nicely wrapp'd up on a clean Truſs of Hay. 


Glaud. That chatt'ring Madge, my Siſter, tells ſuch - 


Lies. 
Whene'er vur Meg her peeviſh Humour tries. 


Enter. 
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Enter I EN NV. 


Jenny. O Father, there's an old Man on the Green, 
The ſtrangeſt Fortune: teller e er was ſeen; 

Looks in our Palms, and then whips out a Book, 
Turns o'er the Leaves, and gives one's Face a look ; 
Then tells the oddeſt Tales that e'er you heard; 

His Head is grey, and long and white his Beard. 


Symon. Go, bring him in; we'll hear what he can 
ſay ; | 
None ſhall go hungry by my Houſe to-Day. 
| [Exit Jenny. 
But for his telling Fortunes, troth, I fear 
He knows no more of that than my grey Mare. 


Glaud, Fortune-tellers ! I doubt 'em all, I own ; 
For greater Liars ſure were never known. 


Jenny returns; bringing Sir WILLIAM; with them 
 PaTIE. 


Symon. Old Man, you're welcome---fit you down, 
my Friend. 


Sir Will My humble Thanks on you and yours at- 
tend. 


Symon. Here's t'ye then---have you come far to-Day ? 

Sir Will. Good Sir, I pledge you---no, but little 
way; 

Grown ſtiff with Age, I walk but very ſlow; 
Two or three Miles the moſt that I can go. 


Symon. Then take ſuch Lodging here as we can 
proffer ; 


And, if you're wiſe, you'll not refuſe our offer. 


Sir 
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Sir Will. That's kind, good Sir; and ſince you 
ſpeak me ſo, 
If you've a Child, and wou'd it's Fortune know, 
] will employ the utmoſt of my Skill 
To tell it faithfully, be it good or ill. 


Symon. (Pointing to Patie) only that Boy---alas ! no 
more I have 


To make me merry or to make me grave. 


Sir Mill. Young Man, let's ſee your Hand---what 
makes you ſneer ? 


Patie. Becauſe your Skill's but little worth, I fear. 


Sir Vill. You ſpeak before you think---the Iſſue 
bide; 


A longing Mother's Mark you've pon your Side, 


Elſþa, Prefervs us all ! for well I know that's true; 
O ! get you gone, the Devil's too great with you. 
The Mark he has, but never known before, i 
Or ever ſeen, ſince firſt a Shirt he wore, 


Sir Will. Heed me, if this Lad's Life the Fates 
ſhou'd ſave, 


Ere long he']} be a Knight, rich, ſtrong, and brave. 


_ Elfpa. A Knight! hear ye this Chuck, what think 
ye now ? 


Symon. I cannot tell] ſtrange old Man, who art thou? 
Well fare your Heart, *tis good to bode of Wealth ; 
Come, take a Bumper to the new Knight's Health, 

[ Patie's Health goes round. 


Patie. A Knight of two good Whiſtles and a Pole, 
With Curs, my truſty "Tenants, are the whole 
Of all my great Eftate---or like to be; 
So, ſtupid Fool, ne'er break your Jokes on me. 
4 | Symon, 
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[ 32 ] 
Symon. Huſh, Patie! let the Man look o'er your 
Hand ; 
Oft Times as broken a Ship has come to 1 


[Sir Milliam looks a little at Patie's Hand, then 
counterfeits falling into a Trance; they endea- 


vour to lay him ſtrait. ] 


Elſpa. O lud! the Man's a Wizard, or poſſeſs d 
With nothing good; or Second-ſight at leaſt : Fo 
Where is he now ? — 


Glaud. He's ſeeing all that's done 
In ev'ry Place below, or *bove the Moon. 


Elſpa. Theſe ſecond-ſighted Folks fill me with Fear, 
Who ſee Things paſt, and Things to come, as clear 
As I can ſee my Thumb—O ! ke can tell, 

(Only but aſk him ſoon as he is well) 
When we ſhall ſee Sir Villiam? Huſh ! he benves, 
And ſpeaks out broken Words like one that raves. 


Symon. He'll ſoon grow better; run and fetch a Glaſs 
Of Uſquebagh; his Sickneſs ſoon will paſs. 


(Sir William ſtarts up and ſpeaks :) 


A Knight, who for a Lion fought 
Againſt a beariſh Herd, 

Was to long Toil and Trouble brought, 
In which ſome Thouſands ſhar'd. 


But now again the Lion rears, 
And Joy ſpreads o'er the Plain; 

The Lion has deſtroy'd the Bears, 
The Knight returns again. 


The 
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The Knight in a few Days ſhall bring” 
A Shepherd from the Fold, | 
And ſhall preſent him to the King, 
A Subject true and bold. 


He gentle Putie ſhall be call'd: 


All you, that hear me now. 
May well believe what I have told.; 
For it ſhall happen true. | 


Symom. Friend, may your Saying happen true and | 


quick ; 
But faith I fear you've bargain'd with old Nick, 
To tell theſe Tales that ſome wou'd ſecret keep; 
Or do you get them told you in your Sleep? 


Sir Will. Howe'er I get 'em never rack your Head; 


I come not here Fortunes to tell for Brcad ; 
But I'll lay ten to one with any here, 
That all I prophecy will ſoon appear. 


Symon. You conj'ring Folk are People but ſo fo 5 
Here are who know, and thoſe who do not know, 
The myſtic Meaning of your puzzling Tale, 
Which ſoon will make a Noiſe o'er Hill and Dale. 


Glaud. It is good Sport to hear how Sym believes, 
And takes for Goſpel, what this Conj'ror gives 
Of flowing Fortunes, which to Pate he lays : 

But what we wiſh we think in my Ways. 


Sir Will. Huſh | doubtful Man; for, ere the Sun 
Has driven twice down to the Sea, 
What I have ſaid—you ſhall ſee done 
In part ; or no more credit me, 
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Glaud. Well, be it ſo, good Friend ; no more 1 I'nl 
ſay; 
But I've two handſome Laſſes, young and gay ; 
Plump, ripe for Men : I wiſh you cou'd foreſee 
Such Luck for them ; *twou'd Pleaſure bring to me. 


Sir Vill. No more thro' Secrets can I fift— 
Till Night aſſumes her Reign; 
I have but once a Day that Gift ; 
So your Deſire reſtrain. 


Symon, Dear Elſpa lay the Cloth, and fetch ſome - 
Meat; : | 
Of what you have make this old Stranger eat. 


Sir Will. Delay a-while your hoſpitable Care; 
I'd rather ſpend this Evening, calm and fair, 
Around yon ruin'd Tow'r to take a Walk 
With you, kind Friend, ts have ſome private Talk. 


Symon. Soon as you pleaſe I'll anſwer your Deſire ; 
And, Glaud, you'll take your Pipe beſide the Fire; 
We'll but go round the Tow'r, and ſoon be back ; 
Then ſup, and harmleſs Jokes together crack, 


Glaud. I'll walk the while, and fee the young ones 


play; 
My uy 8 fill light, altho' my Locks are grey. 


[ Exeunt. 
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S C'E N E III. 


Rock and JENNY. . | 


Roger. EAR Jenny, I wou'd ſpeak t'ye, if 1 
might ; 


Yet ſtill I fear, you ſhow ſuch ſcornful Slight. 


Jenny. And what wou'd wn, ſay, if he might 
ſpeak ; 
Am I oblig'd to gueſs what you're to ſeek ? 


Roger. Yes, you may gueſs with Eaſe for what I 
ſigh— 
From all my Service paſt and wiſhful Eye; 
And I muſt tell it, tho' I riſk your Scorn ; 


You're never from my Thoughts both Night and 
Morn : 


Cou'd I loye you leſs—I ſhou'd happy be; 
But happier far cou'd you but fancy me, x 


Jenny. And who knows, gentle Youth, but that I 
may; 


Vou cannot ſay that c'er I ſaid you nay. 


Roger. Alas | my fearful Heart begins to fall, 
Whene'« er I ſtrive to tell you out my Tale; 
For fear ſome other Lad, more rich than I, 

Has won your Love, and near your Heart may lie. 
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Jenny. I love my Father, Couſin Meg I love; 
But to this Day no Man my Heart cou'd move, 


Except my Kin; each Lad's alike to me: 
And from you all I beſt had keep me free. 


Roger. Too lovely Jenny, fay not that again ; 


What Pleaſure can you take in givibg Pain? 


I'm glad, however, that you yet are free ; 
Who knews but you Ul relent—and pity me, 


1 Vou have my pity now-—that you're ſo hot 
On what makes all our Sweets ſo ſoon forgot: 
Of we're handſome, good, and every Thing 
How ſweet we breathe whene'er we Kils or ſing; 
But we're no ſooner Fools to pive Conſent, 


Than we our Folly, and laſt Pow r repent; :/ 


When join'd in Marriage-nooſe—a Wife's become, 


Altho' the firſt, the greateſt Drudge. at Home. 


Reger. That only happens when, for Love of Gold, 
One takes a Wife—as one wou'd take a Fold 

Or when harſh Parents Contracts often biuwd 
With diff*rent Tempers that can ne'er prove kind: 
But Love, true downright Love, engages me 
(Tho you ſhou'd ſcorn) {till to delight in thee. 


Jenny. What mu Words from Lover's Lips 


can fall; 
But fatal 3 comes — and ends. them all. 
I've ſeen with Sunſhine fair che Morning rife, 
And ſoon the fleeting. Clouds obſcure the Skies; 
I've ſeen the Silver Stream a-while run clear, 
And ſaon in muddy Puddles diſappear. 
The Bridegroom may rejoice, the Bride may ſmile; 
But ſoon Contentions all their Joys beguile. 


E I've ſeen the Morning riſe with faireſt Light, 


Phe Day unclouded fink in calmeſt Night; 
| I I've 


157 
Pve ſeen the Stream run Winding wre be Plain, 
Increaſe and join the Ocean without Stain. 1 


The Bridegroom may be blythe, the Bride may ſille, 
Rejoice thro! Life,” and all your Fears begulle. 


Jenny. Were 1 but ſure your Love wou'd long re- 
main, 
The feweſt Words r my caſy Heart wah gain : 
For I muſt own, ſince now at laſt you're free, 
Altho' I jok'd, I lik'd your Company; 
And ever had a Warmneſs in my Breaſt— 
That made you dearer to me than the Reſt. 


Roger. T'm' happy now, too happy; hold my Head 


This Flow of Pleaſure well might ſtrike me dead: 
Come to my Arms ! or kill me! Pm now fir;d 
With wond'ring Love; let's kiſs till we are tir'd : 
We'll kiſs, my Dear,.the Sun and Stars away— 
And wonder at the quick Return of. Day 1 
O! Jenny let my Arms around thee twine, 
And * any 's dear wt EE Lips to mine. 

56.1 [They embrace. 


Jenny. With equal Joy my ſoften'd Heart does yield 


To own thy well-tried Love has gain'd the Field: 
Now by theſe warmeſt Kiſſes thou haſt won 
Swear thus to love me, when by Vows we're, one. 


Roger. Then here I ſwear by all my Joys to come, 


Or may the firſt ſtrike me both deaf and dumb, 
There ſhall not be a better treated Wife, 
If you agrce with me to lead your Life. 


Jenny. Well, I agree;—now to my Father go, 
Get his Conſent—he'll hardly ſay you no; 
For you have that will ſtrongly recommend: 


Old Folk like thoſe who want nor Caſh nor Friend. 


Roger. 
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Roger. My Folds of Oxen hold two Score complete, 
Twelve Steers and Heifers in my Cow-houſe bleat ; 
Five Packs of Wool I can at Lammas ſell, 

Shorn from my Stock of Lambs in yonder Dell; 
Good twenty Pair of Blankets for our Bed. 
With frugal Care, my thrifty Mother made; 

Each Thing that makes a pleaſant Houſe, and tight, 
Was ſtill her Care, my Father's great Delight: 
They left me all, —which now gives Joy to me; 
Becauſe I can give all, my Dear, to thee : 

And had I fifty Times the Wealth---I ſpeak, 
None but my Jenny ſhou'd the ſame partake: 

My Love, and all is yours; now hold 'em faſt, 
And uſe 'em as you like to make em laſt. - 


Jenny. I'll do my beſt ;---but ſee who comes this g 
Way, | | 

Patie and Meg,---I dare not longer ſtay ; 

Let's ſteal from hence, and meet again at Morn, 

Shou'd we be ſeen, I dread Meg's taunting Scorn. 


Roger. So where the Willow ſhades the limpid 
Pate. £3 | 

PII from the Hill come down, when Day grows cool; 

Obferve th' appointed Time; there let us meet 

To kiſs and tell our Loves; there's nought ſo ſweet, 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE... 


ne 0- 
Sir WILLIAM and SyYMoOn. 


Sir Will. To whom belongs this Tow'r bo. much 
decay d:? 


Symon. To one Who loſt 3 gen'rous s Aid 
To bear the Head up, when rebellious Tail _ 
Againſt the Laws of Nature did prevail ; 

Sir William Worthy. is our Maſter's Name,--- 
There's not a nobler on the Rolls of Fame, 


Sir William drops his Mak. 


O ! my lev'd Maſter, is it you I ſee ? 

What Joy ! in Health, and from all Dangers free ; 
Return'd to chear his longing Tenants Sight, 

To bleſs his Son, my. Charge, the World's Delight. 


Sir Vill. Riſe, faithful Symon, in my Arms enjoy 
A Place---thy Due, kind Guardian of my Boy. 
i came to view thy Care in this Diſguiſe, 
And am convinc'd thy Conduct has been wiſe; | 
Since ſtill the Secret thou'ſt ſecurely ſeal'd, 
And ne'er to him his real Birth reveal'd. 


Smon. The ſtrict Obedience to your Order due 
Was the firſt Tie that bound me to be true; 
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And my own Judgment form'd as ſtrong a Band 
To keep the Secret of your juſt Command ; 


Since well I knaw, without a large Eſtate. 
A Youth, tho' ſprung from Kings, looks meanly great, 


Sir Will. And often vain and idly ſpend their Time, 
Till grown upfit for Action, paſt their Prime, 
Hang on their Friends — which gives their Minds a 
caſt | ES ROY 
That turns them downright Beggars at the laſt. 


| Symon. I'm well convinc'd, Sir, you have ſpoken true; 
For there's Lord Robert's Son, who's lov'd by few; 
His Father loſt his Fortune and his Fame, 
And left his Heir nought but an empty Name ; 
Who roves about forlorn from Place to Place, 

As void of Manners---as of Senſe and Grace; 
Oppreſſing all, as. Puniſhment of their Sin, 

Who are within his tenth Degree of Kin; 

Runs in each Tradeſman's Debt---who's ſo unjuſt 
To his own Family---as to give him Truſt. 


Sir Vill. Such uſeleſs Branches of a Commonwealth 
Shou'd be lopp'd off to give a State more Health. 
Unworthy bare Reflection. Symon, run 
O'er all your Obſervations on my Son; 

A Parent's Fondneſs quickly finds Excuſe ; 
But do not with, Indulgence Truth abuſe. 


Symon. To ſpeak his Praiſe---the longeſt Summer's Day 
Wou'd be too ſhort cou'd Fhis Worth diſplay ; 
In Word and Deed---he ftands ſo well confeſt, 
Beyond Deſcriptien he excells the Reft ; 
And when there's &'er. a QMarrel or a Fight, 
Patrick's made Judge to tell whoſe Cauſe is-right "© 
And his Decree ſtands good he'll make it ſtand ; 
None dares to cenſure his correcting Hand: 


With 
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With a firm Look, and a commanding Way, 
He makes the proudeſt of our Herds obey. 


Sir Will. Your Tale delights me——my good Friend 


proceed ; 
What Learning has he ?—can he write and read ? 


Symon. Both wond'rous well ; for troth I did'nt ſpare 
To give him Learning in an ample Share ; 
And he delights in Books——can read and ſpeak, 
With equal Eaſe, in Latin or in Greek. 


Sir Vill. Where gets he Books to read, and of what 
Kind ? 
Tho” ſome give Light, ſome blindly lead the Blind. 


Symon. Whene'er he drives our Sheep to Edinburgh 
Port, 
He buys ſome Books of Hiſt'ry, Song, or Sport; 
Nor does he ever want a Store at Will, 
But always takes a Cargo to the Hill: 
About one Shakeſpeare and a famous Ben 
He often ſpeaks, and calls them beſt of Men : 


And one call'd Cowley---loyal to his King, 

He knows full well, and makes the Verſes ring. 
I've ſometimes thought he laviſh'd too much Praiſe 
About fine Poems, Hiſtories, and Plays : 

When I reprov'd him once, a Book he brings; 
With this, ſays he, I can converſe with Kings. 


How ſweetly Hawthorden and Stirling fing, 


Sir Will. He anſwer'd well; and much you glad my 
Ear, 
When ſuch Accounts I of my Shepherd hear, 
Reading ſuch Books can raiſe a Shepherd's Mind 
Above a Lord's, who is not thus inclin'd, 
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[ 421] 
$ymon, What know we better, that ſo ſeldom 
Kok, | | 
Except on rainy Sundays, on a Book, 
When we, a Leaf or two half read, then doze, 
And all our Hearers---with ourſelves---compoſe. 


Sir Mall. Well jeſted, Symon, but one Queſtion more 


I' only aſk you now, and then give o'er. 


My Boy is now the Age---when little Loves 
Flutter around young Hearts like cooing Doves ; 
Has no young Damſel, with inviting Mien 

And roſy Cheek, the Wonder of the Green, 
Engag'd his Look and caught his youthful Heart ? 


Symon. I fear'd the worlt, but know the ſmalleſt 
Part. a 

Of late I've ſeen him ſev'ral Times more ſweet 

With Glaud's fair Niece- than I thought right or mect ; 

I had my Fears, but now have nought to fear; 

Since, like yourſelf, your Son will ſoon appear 

A Gentleman---enrich'd with all theſe Charms--- 

May bleſs the faireſt---beft born Lady's Arms. 


Sir Mall. This Night muſt end his unambitious Fire, 


When higher Views ſhall greater Thoughts inſpire. 


Go, Symon, bring him quickly here to me; 


None but yourſelf ſhall our firſt Meeting ſee. 


Yonder's my Horſe and Servant near at Hand, 
Attending at the Time I gave Command ; 
Strait in my own Apparel will I dreſs, 

Now you the Secret may to all confeſs. 


- Symon. With how much Joy I on this Errand go 
None but myſelf alone can truly know. 


[ Exit Symon. 


Sir 
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Sir WILLIAM. Solus 


Whene'er th' Event of Hope's Succeſs appears, 

One happy Hour cancels the Toil of Vears; 

A thouſand Toils are loſt in Lethe's Stream, 

And Cares diſperſe juſt like a Morning Dream; 
When wiſh'd for Pleaſures rife like Morning Light, 
The Pain that's paſt enhances the Delight : 

Theſe Joys I feel, that Words can ill expreſs, 

I ne'er had known without my late Diſtreſs ; 


But now-from his ruſtic Buſineſs and Love ONT 


I muſt in haſte my Patrick ſoon remove 
To Courts and Camps, that may his Soul improve. 


Like the rough Diamond, as it leaves the Mine, 
Only in little Breakings ſhews it's Light ; 
Till artful Poliſhing has made it ſhine ; 


Thus Education makes the Genius bright. b 
[Exit. 


END OF ACT THE THIRD, 
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Enter Mavsz and Mapcz. 


Mauſe. HE Knight come Home, and owns young 
| 14 Pate his Heir; 
That's News indeed 


Madge, ——— as true as you ſtand there. 
As all were dancing in old Symon's Yard, 
Sir Villiam, like a Conj'ror, with a Beard 
Five Spans in length, and white as Snow can fall, 
Among us came, and cry'd, be merry all. 
We greatly wonder'd at his uncouth Look, 
When from his Side he drew him forth a Book ; 
And, as we ſtood around him all amaz'd, 
He ey'd us all, -- but moſt on Patrick gaz d: 
Said he cou'd tell our Fortunes, if defir'd ; 
Yet nothing for his Pains and Skill requir'd. 


Mauſe. Then all the Lads and Laſſes ſure wou'd 
ſtrait 
Around him throng, to know their future Fate. 


Madge. As faſt as Fleas ſkip to the little Wool 
Which by ſly Reynard's hung from out his Jowl, 
When he, to drown them, and his Sides to cool, 
In ſummer Days ſlides backward in a Pool: 


In 


, 
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* 
In ſhort, he did for Pate rare Things foretell, A 
Without the Help of Conjuring or Spell; N 
At laſt, when well diverted, he with dre. 5 
Pull'd off his Maſk to Symon ; Symon knew q 
His welcome Maſter ;' round his Knees he preſt 2 i 


Hung on his Coat, and wept, with Joy diſtreſt: 
Patrick was ſent for happy Lad is he; 

Symon told Elſpa, Elſpa'told it me; 

You now will hear the ſecret Sharm loony 
And faith it's een right odd, when all is done, 
To think that Sym the Secret kept ſo well, 

Nor e' en to Pate himſelf the leaſt you'd: tell: 
Our Meg, poor Thing, alas] has loſt her Love. 


Mauſe. Why fo? who knows what yet may one Day 
prove. 


To quench a rooted Love is poignant Pain ; 
Ev'n Kings have ta'en a Queen out of the Plain; 
And what has been before may. be again. 


Madge, You Fool ! to think that Match will now 1 
take place ; 
Meg's Birth ſo low, and Pate of noble Race. 
Such Things in good King Bruce's Days might be; 
But now ſach Wonders ſhall we never ſee. 


_ Mauſe. If Pate forſakes her, Bauldy's Hopes may 
play; 
Yonder he comes, and, faith, looks wond'rous gay; ; 
No doubt but now he thinks he'll win the Day. 


Madge. He get her ! ſimple Fool, what Impudence! 
To dare preſume where Patrick had Pretence ; 


If J were Meg, I'd let young Maſter ſee. 
Mauſe. You'd be as careful in your Choice as he. 


Enter 
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Eater. BAULI DV. 


Well Bauldy,*! how gs Matters ?— — Dy K 


Bauldy, ———— 
All will ſleep ſound, 1 hope, but one to-Night. 


Madge. And who's the unlucky One may we aſk ! * 


Bauldy. To find out that is not an arduous Taſk. 
Poor ſimple Meg, whoſe Thoughts no more muſt run 
On Pate, now prov'd to be Sir Villiam's Son. 

Now, now good Madge and honeſt Hauſe agree; 
While Megs in Dumps, put in a Word for me: 
I'Il be as kind as ever Pate cou'd prove; 

Leſs headſtrong, and more conſtant in my Love. 


" Madge. As Neps can witneſs, and the buſhy Thorn 
Where many a Time to her your Heart was ſworn ; 3 
Fie, Bauldy, blaſh ; your Vows of Love retain ; 
What Laſs can e'er believe a perjur'd Swain? 

The Curſe of Heaven hangs above their Heads 
Who're ever guilty of ſuch ſinful. Deeds. 

PII ne'er adviſe my Niece to creep ſo low; 


Nor wou'd ſhe be advis'd, full well I know. 


Bauldy. What's this ! a perjur'd Swain ! *tis mighty 
fine! . 
You lie, old Beldame, and had beſt decline 
Such unjuſt Words; elſe will I ſee you made 
A due Example i in white Sheet N 'd. 


* Madge. You - do this ! you fooliſh caiv'ling —_ 
Say that again, and---trembling---dread my Rage; 
And ten ſharp Nails, that, 'when my Hands are in, 
Can * the Skin o' your hooks below your Chin. 


2824 Baulay. 
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Bauldy. Mauſe, bear me Witneſs; what ſhe's" ſaid 
you know ; 
That I'm perjur'd——-I will not let it go. 


Madge. You're Witneſs too he call'd me ſcurvy 
Names; | | 

And ſhou'd be ſerv'd as his ill Breeding claims, 

You filthy Dog ! 

(ſeizes bim by his Hair in a Fury—a flout Battle 
Mauſe endeavours to part them. ) 


Mauſe. fly, Madge ; ſtop, Baulay, pray; 

I wiſh I hadn't ſeen this fooliſh Fray; 
*Tis fo filly | 
(Bauldy gets out of Madge's Clutches with a bloody 


Nyſe.) 


Madge. in Bauldy ſure 'tis worſe, 
A ſcurvy Knave---to fly at me ſo herce. 
It ſuits him, truly, with his graceleſs Tongue 
To tell me whether I am old or young : 


Much older than myſelf have married been, | E 
And, ere they died, their Childrens Children ſeen, 


Mauſe. That's true; and Bauldy you was much toy. - 
blame, 4 


To call Madge aught but her right Chriſtian Name. 


Bauldy. My Ears, my Noſe, and Head do find the 
ſame. 


Madge. Old Beldame ! filthy Fellow; I ſhall old ye. 


 HMauſe. No, no, you muſt be Friends with honeſt 
Bauldy, 

Come, come, ſhake Hands ; this muſt no farther go ; 

You mult forgive him; I will have it ſo. 


3 Bauldy. 


[$8] 
Baulth. To Madge bear no Hate, in troth now, 
Mauſe ; 
But ſhe, beginning firſt, has been the Cauſe | 
Of what has happen'd ; and ſhou'd . crave 
My Pardon firſt ; and ſhall Acquittance have. 


Madge. 1 crave your Pardon gallows Face, be gone, 
And to the Laſs you've wrong'd your Fault attone: 
Go, or be blaſted in your Health and Gains; 

The due Reward of all ſuch perjur'd Swains. 
Swear! then recant! was cer the like heard tell] 
Swift take him, Nick, he's too long out of Hell. 


Bauldy. Heaven have Mercy on us ! curs'd were he 
Who were condemn'd for Life te live with thee. 
[ Exit Bauldy, 


. Madge. (laughing) I think I have done for Bauldy 
„ pretty well; 

% He ſcarce again to me his Love will tell. 

. He's a baſe Villain who wou'd dare to ſerve 

», A Damſel ſo ; and does no Good deſerve. 


1 Mauſe. You trimm'd him Ar J commend you 
£4 for't'; 

16h His bloody Noſe gave me no little Sport : 

For, this Forenoon he had that Want of Grace, 

4 A And Breeding too, to teH me to my Face, 

"of He hop'd I was a Witch—and now wou'd ſtand 

* His ſteady Friend, and lend my helping Hand. 


" Madge. A Witch !—how had Ton. Patience this to 
3 bear, 
And leave him Eyes to ſee, or Ears to hear? 


Mauſe. Old Vither'd Hands | and feeble Jaints, like 
mine, 


Obliges one Reſentment to decline ; 
Till 
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Till oft *tis ſeen, when Vigour fails our Heart, 
The Want of Force ſupplied with cunning Art; 
Thus I deferr'd Revenge till it was dark, 
And at that Time have fix'd my ſaucy Spark; 
I'm certain he'll attend; and here I came 
To ſeck your Help, that we the Fool might ſhame, 


Madge. And ſpecial Sport we'll have, to his ſore 
Colt; 
Be you the Witch, and I will play a Ghoſt : 
A Linen Sheet wound round me like one Dead; 
I'll chalk my Face, and groan, and ſhake my Head; 
We'll frighten him ſo, that he no more ſhall long 
Witches to bribe, to do a Damſel wrong. 


Mauſe.Then let us go,---for ſee approaching Night ; 
The weſtern Sun ſhines with a ſetting Light, 


[ Exeunt. 


SC E N E II. 


Roczx and PAriE. 2 4 


Reger. My Mind is chearful, and my Heart feels 
light; ' 
O Maſter Patrick, all your Thoughts were Right: 
Sure Gentlefolk have ſtronger Senſe than we, 
Who have no Claims to boaſt of Pedigree. 
My Jenny, now, who broke my Heart this Morn, 
15 . yielding, ſweet, and free from Scorn : 
H I ſpoke 
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I ſpoke my Mind, — ſhe heard, —I ſpoke. again; 
She ſmil'd, r kils 4 I woo'd nor woo'd in vain. 


Patie. 'm glad to n but 0 f ! my Change To- 
day 91 

Fills me with Joy, yet-not without Alloy. 

I've found a Father, gentle, kind, and dear; 

And an Eftate—that mvunts my lowly Sphere; 

With Looks all Kindneſs, Words that Love confeſs'd, 

He all the Father to my Soul expreſs'd--- 

While cloſe he held me to his manly Breaſt, a 

Such were the, Eyes, he ſaid, thus ſmil'd the Mouth, | 

Of thy lov'd Mother; Bleſſing o' my Youth, | 

Who ſet too ſoon !—and, while he Praiſe beſtow” d, 


Faſt down his graceſul Cheeks a Forrent flow'd. 


My newborn Joys, and this his tender Tale, 
Did, mingled thus, o'er all my Thoughts prevail; 
That, ſpecchleſs long, my late known Sire I view'd ; 
Vhile guſhing Tears my panting Breaſt bedew'd-: 
Unuſual Tranſports made my Hcad turn round; 
Whilſt I, myſelf, with riſing Raptures, found 
he happy Son of onEſo much renown'd. 

But he has heard, —too faithful Symen's Fear 

Has brought my Love for Peggy to his Ear, 
Which he forbids, —'tis this diſturbs my Peace; 
Wh.le thus to beat--my Heart muſt ſooner ceaſe, 


Roger. How to adviſe you, troth, I'm at a ſtand ; 
But, were't my Cate, I'd clear it up off-hand. 


Palio. Duty and Reaſon ſtrongly plead his Cauſe; 
But L v2 rebels agaialt all binding Laws: —— 
Fix in in Seu! the Sheph-reefs excels, 3 


And Paruwi 05 new Happineſs repels. 1 


14 pt 5 

R; ger Enjoy bei both, —Sir [Villiem-s may uche won; 

Yeu; £ en, you're his only Son. 
Pan 


[$1 


Pali. She's mine by Vows and ſuongeſt Ties. of 
Love; 
And from theſe Bonds no Fate my Mind ſhall move: 
I'll wed none elſe; thro' Life I will be true: 
But ſtill Obedience is a Parent's Due. 


Roger. Is not out Maſter and yourſelf to ſtay 
Among us here; or do you go away 
To London Court, or other diſtant Parts ? 
To leave your ſorrowing Friends with broken Hearts. 


Patie. To Edinburgh firſt To-morrow we advance, 
To Ludin next, and afterwards to France 
Where I mult ſtay ſome Vears and learn to dance ;— 
And other ſuch like Studies muſt purſue; 
Returning Home 2dorn'd with red-heel'd Shoe: 
'Tis then defign'd, when I can well behave, 
That I muſt bc ſome lordly Thing's dull Slave 
For ſake of paltry Caſh ; witch well I tee © 
Can ne'er a real Advantage bring to me: 

But Peggy, dearer to me than my Breath, 
Sooner than hear ſuch News, ſhall hear my Death. 


Roger. They who have juſt enough may ſoundly ſlecp; 
The Surplus only troubles one to keep. 
Good Mr. Patric, wasn't that your Theme? 


the ſame; 
"The Poor and Rich but differ in the Name. 
Content's the greateſt Bliſs we can procure, 
Or Heav'n can give, - without it Kings are poor, 


Patie. What was my Morning Thought---at = 


Roger. But an Eſtate like yours Content null yield ; 
When we can only live who glean the Ficld ; 
Fine Cloaths, ſoft Beds, grand Houfes, ſparklins Wine, 
Rich Fare, and chearful Friends whene'er you dine; 


H 2 Sub- 
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Submittive Servants, Honours, Wealth, and Eaſe; 
Who's not Content with theſe is hard to pleaſe, 


Patie. $80 Rage thinks, and thinks not much amiſs; 
But many a Cloud hangs hov'ring ofer their Bliſs : 
The Paſſions govern all, —if they o'erpow's, 

Like Cattle lean, they'll ſoon the fat devour ; 

The Spleen, nice Honour, and offended Pride, 
Sting, like the ſharpeſt Goads, in Gentry's Side: 
The Gout, the Gravel, ev'ry ſharp Diſeaſe, 

Too oft is found the Fruits of too much Eaſe ; 
While, o'er the Lawn, the Shepherd, with leſs Care, 
Enjoys his ſober Wiſh---and wholeſome Air. 


Roger. Lord, Man, I wonder ſtill; and it affords 
My Heart much Pleaſure—liſt'ning to your Words : 
Where got you all this Senſe ? I fain wou'd know ; 
It makes our Diſappointments eaſier grow. ; 


Patie. From Books, the Choiceſt Bocks, I gain'd 
ſome Skill; 

They beſt can teach what's truly good or in. 

Ne'er grudge each Year to fink ſome Stones of Cheeſe, 

Jo gain theſe ſilent Friends that ever pleaſe, 


Roger. I will, if you'l] adviſe which ſhould be choſe ; 
Faith I'll have Books; tho' I ſhou'd ſell my Ewes. 
But now let's hear how you're defizn'd to move 
Between Sir William's Will and Peggy's Love. 


My Vows I'll keep, and ſhe ſhall be my Bride; 
But I, ſome Time, this laſt Deſign mult hide. 
Keep you the Secret cloſe, and leave me here. 
I ſent for Peggy. yonder comes my Dear. 


Patie. Then here it reſts, — his Will I ſhall abide; 


Roger. And, proud of being your Secret 3 I, 
To welt it from me, all the Devils defy. I 5 
[Exit Roger. 

Patie. 
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Patie. What poignant Pain it gives me to impart 
My Father's Will to her who holds my Heart. 1 
I know ſhe loves, —and her ſoft Soul will fink, 
While it ſtands trembling on the hated- Brink 
Of Diſappointment ;— Heav'n ſupport my Fair; 

And let her Comfort claim Fw tender Cate: 
Her Eyes are red ————— 


Enter Peccr. 


| my Peggy why in Tears ? 
Smile as you're wont,—allow no Room for Fears: 
Tho' I'm no more a Shepherd, yet I'm thine. 


Peggy. I dare not think ſo high, — I now repine 
At the unhappy Chance that made not me | 
A proper Match—or ſtill a Swain kept thee :— 
Who can, without Regret, view from the Coaſt 
The Ship that bears his All like to be loſt? 
Like to be carried by ſome adverſe Hand 
Far from his Wiſhes to {ome diſtant Land. 


Y 


Piatie. Ne'er mourn at Fate, whilſt it with me re- 
mains 

To raiſe thee up, or ſtill attend theſe Plains : 

My Father has forbid our Loves, I own ; 

But Love's ſuperior to a Father's Frown : 

I Falſehood hate, come, throw thy Cares away; 

I know to Love, as well as to obey. 

Sir William's gen'rous ; leave the Taſk to me 

To make ſtrict Duty with true Love agree, 


Peggy. Speak on,---ſpeak ever thus, —and ſtil! 1 
Grief ; 


Tho' ſhort—lI dare to hope the fond Relief. 

New Thoughts a fairer Face will ſoon inſpire 3 

With artful Air, —and dreſs'd in Silk Attire : 
yy Then 
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Then II alas! with Sighs may mourn my Fate, 
When the young Knight's no more my envied Pate: 
No more again to hear ſweet Tales expreſt 
By the blythe Shepherd, who excell'd the Reſt ; 
No more be envied by the tattling Throng, 
When Patie kiſs'd me for a Dance or Song; 
No more ſhall we on 'the green Meadows play, 
And run half breathleſs round the Ricks of Hay : 
To fly from thee---how often did I feign, 
And fell on Purpoſe that I might be ta'en; 
But now no more round yon green Bank ſhall creep, 
To watch and gaze upon thee while afleep : | 
But hear my Vow, —'twill help to give me Eaſe ; 
May fudden Death, or deadly dire Diſcaſe, 
And worſt of Ills attend my wretched Life, 
If, but to you, I'll e'er become a Wife. 


Potie. Sure Heav'n approves : — and be aſſur'd of me ; 
I'll ne'cr go back from what I've ſworn to thee, 
And Time, —tho' Time mult interpoſe a-while — 
And I muſt leave my Peggy and this Ile,--- 
Yet Time, nor Diſtance, nor the faireſt Face--- - 
If there's a fairer, c'er ſhall fill thy Place. 
I'd curſe my riſing Fortune, cou'd it move 
The ſair Foundation of our faithful Love. 
If at my Foot were Crowns aud Sceptres laid 
To bribe my Soul from thee, delightful Maid ; 
For thee, I'd quit theſe much inferior Things 
To thoſe—who have the Patience to be Kings. 
Wherefore that Lear? —Belicve and calm thy Mind. 


Peggy. 1 weep for Joy, to hear my Love ſo kind: — 
When Hopes were ſunk, and nought but dark Deſ- 
pair | a | 
Made me think Life but little worth my Care 
"ax 


- 
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My Heart was like to burſt; but now I ſee 
Thy gen'rous Thoughts will ſave thy Heart ſor me: 
With Patience then I'll wait each rolling Year, 
Dream thro” that Night, *till my Day-Star appear; 
And all the while will ſtudy gentler Charms, 
To make me fitter for my Trav'ller's Arms: 
I'll coax my Uncle Glaud—who's far from Fool; 
And will not grudge to put me to a School, 
Where I may Manners learn —— 


Patie. ————————— that's wiſely ſaid; 
And what he ſpends that Way---will well be paid: 
Tho', without all thoſe little Helps of Art, 

Thy native Sweets might gain a Prince's Heart: 

Yet now, left in our Sphere we give Offence, 

We muſt learn . to Innocence: 
Aﬀect oft Times to like the Thing we hate; 

And drop Sincerity to keep up State: 

Laugh when we're ſad, . when we've noughe « to 

ſay; | 

And, for the Faſhion, when we're fad, ſeem pay: 
Pay Compliments to thoſe we've often ſcorn'd ; | 
Then ſcandalize *em when their Backs are tut d. 


Peggy. If this is Gentry, I had rather be 
What I am ſtill; but Pl be aught with thee, 


—_— — * 0 — 
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Patie. No, no, my Peggy; I but only jeſt . 5 
With Gentry's Apes; for ſtill, among the beſt, 
Good Manners give to Probity an Eaſe, 

And native Virtues join the Arts to pleaſe, 


Peggy. Since with no Hazard, and ſuch ſmall Ex- 
pence, 
My Lad from Books can gain ſich ſolid Senſe ; 
Then why, ah why! ſhou'd the tempeſtuous Sea 
Endanger thy dear Life, and frighten me ? 


Sir 
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Sir William's cruel, who wou'd force his Son, 
| Fer Lord knows what, ſo great a Riſk to run. 


Patie. Tho? there's no Doubt, but Trav'Iling does 


improve ; 
Yet I wou'd ſhun it for thy Sake, my Love : 
But ſoon as I've ſhook off my ruſtic Tafte 
In foreign Cities, home to thee I'll haſte, 


Peggy. With ev'ry ſetting Day and riſing Momn--- 
I'll kneel to Heav'n, and aſk thy ſafe Return : 
Under thoſe lofty Trees ſequeſter'd Shade, 

Where oft, when Children, we have run and play'd ; 
And to yon Grove, where firſt you told your Flame, 
Swore you'd be mine, and I believ'd the fame; 

['ll often go, and tell the Trees and Flow'rs, 

With Joy, that they'll bear Witneſs I am yours. 


Patie. My Dear, allow me from thy Temples fair 
A ſhining Ringlet of thy flowing Hair ; 
Which, as a Sample of each lovely Charm, 
I'll often kiſs, and wear about my Arm. 


Peggy. Were ev'ry Hair that appertains to me 
Worth an Eſtate, they all belong to thee : 
Take then, my Love, the Trifle you deſire, 
And aught that Love with Virtue may require, 

Patie. No more I'll aſk; but, ſince we've little 

Time, | 

To waſte it now, wou'd border on a Crime; 
Love's ſofter Meaning better is expreſt yy 
With ſweeteſt Kiſſes on the Heart impreſt. [| Excunt. 


END OF ACT THE FOURTH, 


ACT 
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Alas ! I ne'er ſhall, be myſelf again: 
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BA ur Dy knocking at vg. Door se 


appears. 


Sym. XXVT HAT want you, Bauldy, at this en 
Hour ? 

When Nature nods beneath each drowſy Po r; 

Far to the North the faint glimmering Light «+ 

Stands equal 'twixt the Morning and the Night; 

What makes you ſhake and fhiver thus,' my Friend? 

Your Teeth too chatter, --Hair ſtands all on End. 2 


Bauldy. O give me ſoon, ſome Water, Milk, or Alez 
My Head turns round, my Legs with ſhaking: ls. 
Ne'er will I. go at Night thro' yon curs'd L, 
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I'll not forgive it men, O Syman, 0 U 
(Symon gives him Drink. 
**. Wide als thee, Foot, to nuke fo much ado * 


You've wald Sit Milliam, who has left his Bed; 
He comes, I far ill pleas'd,—T hear his Tread. 


-_, 
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Enter Sir WIIIIAM. 


Sir IVill. How wears the Night ? Does Day-light 


yet appear ? 
Symon, what means this Outcry that I hear ? 


Symon. I'm ſorry, Sir, that we've diſturb'd your Reft: [ 


But ſome ſtrange Thing has Bauldy's Mind oppreſt; 
He's ſeen ſome With or ghaſt] y Ghoſt at leaſt. 


Bauldy. 0! ! ths Sir, in troth *tis very true; 
And I am come to make my Plaint to you. 


Sir i I (Smiling) I long to heart 


Baulay.—— Ab, Sir! the Witch call'd Mauſe, 

Who dwells above the Mill among the Haws, 

Firſt promis'd that ſhe'd help me with her Art 

To gain a croſs untoward Damſel's Heart; 

Then bid me come and meet her when twas Night: 
But may no Friend of mine get ſuch a Fright ! 

For the curs'd Hag, inſtead of doing good, 

(The very Thought on t freezes up my Blood) 
Rais'd up a ghaftly Ghoſt, or Dev'l, I trow, 

Like a dead Corpſe in Sheet as white as Snow; 
Black Hands it had, it's Face quite pale and wan; 
And then both Ghoſt and Witch on me begann: 
My Breeches loos'd, — while I, like à great Fool, 

Was labour'd—as I us'd to be at School: 

Out of it's Place my Heart was like to jump; 

I nerveleſs grew. with Fear—a lifeleſs Lump; 

Till with a roaring Laugh they vaniſh'd quite; 
Then I, half dead with Anger and Aﬀright, 

Got up, and fled in haſte from them to you; 
Hoping your Help to give the Dev'l his Due. ; 
3 | m 
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I'm ſure no Eaſe will to my Heart be known, 
Till in a fat Tar-barrel Mauſe is thrown. 


Sir Will. Well,  Bauldy, vate ers juſt ſhall granted 
be; 
Let Mauſe be brought this Morning down to me. 


Bauldy. Thanks to your Honour,—ſoon ſhall I obey 3 z 
But firſt ſome Friends I-II gather in my Way | | 
To hold her faſt, ere ſhe can play a Trick TG 
With her curs'd Spells to ſummon up Old Nick. 

[Exit Bauldy. 7 


Sir Will. Troth, Symon, Bauldy's more afraid than, 4 
hurt; | 
The Witch and Ghoſt haye made themſelves good 
Sport : 
What ſilly Notions croud the clouded Mind 
That is, for want of Education, Blind 


Symon. But does your Honour think there's no ſuch, 
Thing f 
As Witches raiſing Devils thro' a Ring ? 
Such curſed Tricks, a Thouſand I cou'd tell, 
Cou'd never be contriv'd on this Side Hell. 


Sir Mill. Such as the Devil's dancing in a Moor 
Among a few old Women craz'd and poor, — 
Who are rejoic'd to fee him friſk and jump N 
O'er Bry'rs and Bogs, with Candles in his Rump; ö 
Appearing ſometimes like a black-horn'd Cow, 
Sometimes like neighing Steed, or brindled Sow ; 
Then with his. Train thro' airy Paths to glide, 

While they on Cats, or Clowns, or Broomſticks ride; 
Or in an Egg-ſhell ſkim all o'er the Main 
Todrink their Leader's Health in France or Spain ; 


12 Then 
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Then oft by Night affright faint-hearted Fools, 
By tumbling down their Cupboards, Chairs and Stools : 


Whate'er's in Spells, or if there Witches be, 
Such Whimſies feem the moſt abſurd to me. 


Symon. Tis true, indeed, we never heard a Witch 
Had either Senſe to boaſt — or yet was rich: 
But Mauſe, tho poor, is an induſtrious Wife, 
And lives a very quiet boneſt Life; 
Which makes me think this Mumm'ry—that's paſt— 
Will end in nothing but a Joke at laſt, 


Sir Will. I'm ſure it will ;—but ſee increafing Light 
Commands the Imps of Darkneſs down to Night + * 
Go, call my Servants, and my Horſe prepare; 
I'll walk the while and taſte the Morning Air. 


[ Exeunt. 


SC E N E II. 


GravuD, PEGGY, and JENNY. 


Claud. 1 wiſh, my Laſſes, it holds fair till Night; 3 
Vou do not uſe ſo ſoon ta ſee the Light: 


But you intend, my Children, I ſuppoſe, 

To take your Leave of Patrick, ere he goes: -1 

And do you think—that, ſince ſo great he's grown, N 
He'll now, as Friends, poor Country Laſſes own n? 

Fenuny, Tho' he's young Maſter now, Fm very fare 

| He'll ſcorn to flight old Friends—becauſe they're poor. 

But 
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But Veſterday—to alt he Frlendfhip fwore,— 
And kifs'd my pretty Couſin o'er and o'er, PIE 
Glaud. Ay, ay, no Doubt on't ; 55 he'll do't again 7 
But, be advis'd, — his Company refrain. 
Before, he, as a Shepherd, ſought a Wife, 
With her to live a chaſte and frugal Life; 
But now, grown great, too ſoon he will forſake 
Such godly Thoughts—and beaſt of being a Rake. 


Peggy. A Rake ! what's that?—ſure, if it means 
aught ill, 


He'll ne'er be one, or J have loſt my Skill. 


Glaud. Poor Girl ! thou know'ſt but little of Man- 
kind ; 

One both young, good, and great---we rarely find. 

A Rake's a graceleſs Spark---who think's no Shame 

To do what ſuch as us think Sin ta name: 

Such are ſo void of Shame, they'll never ſpare 

To boaſt of their Amours with flippant Air ; | 

"They'll tempt young Things Hike * Ends 

t' obtain, 

And then deſpiſe yau---when their Point they gain, 

Be rul'd by me, attend to what 1 ſay.— 

Nor give Encouragement to ſuch---l pray. 


Peggy. Sit Milliam's virtuous, and of gentle Rlaod; 
And may not Patrick too, like him, be, good? 


Glaud, That's true; and many Gentry more than. 
he - 

As they are wiſer---better are than we; ; 

But thinner ſown ; they're ſo puff'd up with Pride, 

There's many of them mock each rev rend Guide 

Who ſhows the Way to Heav'n, —nay, I've heard tell, 

Some of them laugh at Doomſday, Sin, and Hell. 


Jenny. 
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Jenny. Preſerve us, F ather !---ſure that's ſtrangely 


odd; 
For thoſe who doubt a  Doomſday---doubt a a God. 


| Claud. Doubt | why they neither doubt, nor judge, 
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nor think, 
Nor hope, nor fear,---but curſe, debauch, and drink. 
I fay not this—as if I really thought | | 
Patrick to ſuch bad Ways wou'd &'er be brought. | 


Jenny. The Lord forbid !---no ; he knows better 
Things : 
But here comes Aunt---whoſe Face hows Wonder 
brings. 


Enter M AD GE. 

Madge. Haſte, haſte ye; we're ſent for by our Mat : 
ter 

Quickly to ſettle ſome ſtrange Diſaſter 


*T wixt Mauſe and Bauldy bout a fooliſh Fray 
At Syman's Houſe,---the Knight fits Judge, they ſay. 


Glaud. Give me my Stick--- Madge, lock the outer 
ane 
And bring the Girl's along,---I'll ſtep before. 
[Exit Glaud. 


Madge. Poor Meg !---Yook Jenny, look at Peggy here, 
How red with crying her ſwol'n Eyes appear; 
This Day her favour'd Lover takes his Horſe 
To ſhine a flaſhy Spark at Edinburgh Croſs ; _ | 
To change his Crook, cut from the branching Plain, 
For a fine Sword and gilded-headed Cane; 

To leave his ram-horn Spoons and wholſome Whey 
For ſofter Tea---that ſmells like new-mown Hay ; 
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To leave the Dance, what Time we go to Milk, 

To ruſtle mong the Beauties clad in Sil kx — 
While Meg, poor Meg, muſt with the Shepherds ſtay, 
And take what God may ſend in coarſe Array. 


Peggy. Why need you teize us with your taunting 
Scorn ; f 
»Tis not my Fau't t that I'm no kigher So * 
Had I the Daughter of ſome great Man' been, 
I ne'er had notic'd Patie on the Green: 
Now ſince he riſes, why ſhou'd I repine? 
Deſtin'd for another---he'll ne'er be mine 
And yet, dear Aunt, ſhou'd the kind Fates decree 
My Patie to me---I yet his Wife ſhall be. 


E * 
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— 


Madge. A likely Story, troth !---but we delay; 
Pin up your Aprons, Girls, and come away. [ Exeunt. 


S Q E N E III. 


A Room in Sir WiLLitam's Houſe; Sir WILIA 
ſitting in his Arm-chair; BauLdy and MavsE 
attending. EE : 


Sir Mill. And was that all ! Well, Archy, you were 
ſery*d | 


No otherwiſe than what you well deſerv'd. _ 
Was it ſo ſmall a Matter to defame, 


And take away an honeſt Woman' s Name? 
| Beſides 
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By Perjury, an innocent young Maid. 


a Baul. My Fault I own from the OP thro”, A 
And ne'& again to Neps will be untrue. 


2" Maſe. Thus wat, Sir, Im kis Debiok..t 1 ow; 
I knew not that they thought me ſo till now. | 


Baulty, Indoot, good Sr, Lueg her ena 10 
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But troth I was: bewitch's 60 ee ; 

And tho' I can forgive the Trick ſhe play d, 

| Yet ſhe's @ fly and a revengeful Jade, 

And that my Litalis du feel, but held I'm eroſt; 

Be ſtill my Tongue, for yonder comes the Ghoſt, 

And the young Handſome Witeh—whoſe roſy Check 

Sent mo without my Wit the Dev! to ſeek. 


| Enter Mapct, Proty and JENNY, 


Sir Will. (Looking at Pegey) Who's Daughter” 8 the 
who wears the Aurora Grown ? 

With Face ſo fair---her Locks ſuch lovely Brown,— 
How ſparkling are het Eyes ?---what's this I find? 
The Girl brings all my Siſter in my Mind: 
duch were the Features once adorn'd a Face 
Which Death too ſoon depriv'd of ſweeteſt rags 
Is this your Daughter, Glaud ? 


SClaud. ——— Sir, ſhe's my Niece; 
And yet fhe's en I ſhou'd hold my Peace. 


Sir Will. This is 2 nne do you 


mean ? 


She i is, and fſhe'is not pray Gln explain, * 
| 1 Glaud. 
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Glaud. Becauſe I doubt if I ſhou'd make appear 
What I have kept a Secret thirteen Year; 


MMauſe. You may reveal what I can fully clear. | 


Sir Will. Speak ſoon---I'm all Impatience | 


Patie. — — — ſo am I! 
For much I hope, and hardly yet know why, 


* 


Claud. Then, ſince my Maſter orders, I obey : --= 
This pretty Foundling one clear Morn in May 
Cloſe by the Threſhold of my Door I found 
All ſweet and clean---and carefully wrapt round 
In infant Weeds of rich and handſome make; 
What cou'd they be, thought I, did thee forſake ? 
Who, worſe than Brutes, cou'd leave expos'd to Aic 
So much of Innocence, - ſo ſweetly fair; — 

So helpleſs young,---for ſhe appear'd to me 
Not more, indeed, than four Months old to be : 
I took her in my Arms,---the Infant ſmil'd, 
With ſuch a Look---might make a Savage mild. 
The Truth conceal'd---I paſs'd her, by Deſign, 
As a poor Orphan and a Niece of mine: 
Nor do I grudge my Care for this ſweet Maid, 
Who all my Pains ſo amply has repaid. 

You ſee ſhe's handſome,---I can ſwear ſhe's good, 
And am right ſure ſhe's come of higher Blood 
But nothing further know I of this Maid, 
Than what I to your Honour now have ſaid. 


Sir Will. The Tale ſeems firange |! —= 


Patie. - the Tale delights my Ear. 
Sir Mill. Command your Joy, young Man, till 
Truth appear. 
K Aanſe. 
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Mauſe. That be my T aſk---now, Sir, bid all be 
N huſh; 


Pala may 8 haft no Cauſe to bluſh : 
Long have I wiſh'd to ſee this happy Day, 
That I might ſafely to the Truth give way; 
That I may now Sir William Worthy name 
The beſt and neareſt Parent ſhe can claim : 
He ſaw't at firſt, —with piercing Eyes did trace 
His Siſter's Beauties in her Daughter's Face. 


Sir Vill. Old Woman do not rave; prove what 
you ſay : 
'Tis dang'rous in Affairs like this to play. 


Patie. What Reaſon, Sir, can an old Woman have 
To tell a Lie---when ſhe's ſo near her Grave? 
But how, or why, it ſhou'd be Truth---I grant— 

I every Thing=---that Looks like Reaſon---want. 


All. The Story's odd !---we wiſh we heard it out. 


Sir J/ill. Make haſte, good Woman, and reſolve 
each Doubt, 


( Mauſe goes forward leading Peggy to Sir William.) 


Mauſe. Has fifteen tedious Years then alter'd ſo 
A wrinkled Face---you then ſo well did know? 
That here, I, as an unknown Stranger ſtand | 
Who nurs'd her Mother---who now holds my Hand: 
Yet ſtronger Proofs I'll give if you demand. 


Sir Will. Ha! honeſt Nurſe ! where were my 95 
before? 
I know thy Faithfulneſs, and need no more : 
Vet, from this Labrynth extricate my Mind; a 
Say, to expoſe her- -Wko was ſo unkind ? 


AE | Sir 
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(Sir William embraces Peggy, and makes her ſit down 
| by him.) 


Yes, ſurely thou'rt my Niece Truth muſt pre- 
vail : | | 
But no more Words---till Mauſe relate her Tale. 


Patie. Good, Nurſe, diſpatch thy Story, wind with 
Bliſs ; 


That I may give my Coz a tender Kiſs. 


Mauſe. Then it was I who ſav'd her infant Life ; 
Her Death being threaten'd by an Uncle's Wife: 
The Story's long,---but I the Secret knew; 

How they purſu'd, with avaricious View, 

Her rich Eſtate,---of which they're now poſſeſt: -- 
All this to me a Confidant confeſt. 

I heard with Horror and with trembling Dread, 
They'd kill the hapleſs Orphan in her Bed: 

That very Night, when all were ſunk in Reſt, 
At midnight Hour the Room I ſoftly preſt, 

And ſtole the ſleeping Innocent away, 

With whom I travell'd ſev'ral Miles ere Day: 
All Day I hid me; when the Day was done 
Purſu'd my Journey---lighted by the Moon: 

Till Eaſtward fifty Miles I reach'd theſe Plains, 
Where ſmiling Plenty glads your chearful Swaius ; 
Then, fear of being found out, I---to ſecure 

My Charge---laid her at this Shepherd's Door, 
And took a neighb'ring Cottage here,---that I, 
Whate'er might happen to her, might be by; 
Here honeſt Glaud himſelf, and Symon, may 
Remember well, how I that very Day 
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From Rogers Father took my little Cot. 
( Glaud, with Tears of Joy falling down his Beard) 


I well remember't ;—happy be your Lot: 
Long have I wiſk'd for this,---for oft I thought 
Such Knowledge ſome Time ſhou'd be brought about, 


Patie. Tis now a Crime to doubt,---my Joys be 
{tiy;; | 
And pay Obedience to my Father's Will: 
Sir, with paternal Love ſurvey her Charms; 
And blame me not for ruſhing to her Arms : 
She's mine by Vows,---and wou'd, tho? ſtill unknown, 
Have been my Wife---when I my Vows durſt own, 


Sir Will. My Niece, my Daughter welcome to 
my Care 
Sweet Image of thy Mother, -good and fair; 
Equal viel Patrick :---now my greateſt Aim 
Shall be to aid your Joys and well-match'd Flame: 
My Boy receive her from your Father's Hand 
With as good Will as either wou'd demand, 


( Patie and Peggy embrace, and kneel to Sir William.) 


Patie. With as much Joy this Bleſſing I receive 
As thoſe wou'd Life---who're ſinking in a Wave, 


Sir Will. (raiſes them) I give you both my Bleſſing,--» 


may your Love 
Produce an happy Race—and ſtill improve. 


Peggy. My Wiſhes are complete,---my Joys ariſe, 
While I'm near giddy with the bleſt Surprize ; 
And am I then a Match for my dear Lad, 

Who ſtill for me ſuch gen'rous Kindneſs had ? 
Long may Sir Milliam bleſs theſe happy Plains; 
Happy—while Heay'n grants he here remains, 


P atie. 
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Patie. Be long our Guardian,---ftill our Mafter be; 
Th' Eſtate be yours, my Peggy 8 One to me. 


Glaud. I hope your Honour now will wke amends 
On thoſe who ſought her Life for wicked Ends. 


Sir Will. The baſe unnatural Villain * mall know 
That Eyes above watch the Affairs below; o 
I'll trip him ſoon of all to her pertains, 
And make him reimburſe his ill-got Gains, 


Peggy. To me the Views of Wealth and an Eſtate 
Seem light—when put in Balance with my Pate. 

For his dear Sake I'll ever thankful bow, 

For ſuch a Kindneſs, beſt of Men, to you. 


Symon. What double Pleaſure brightens up this Day! 
I hope, good Sir, you'll not ſoon haſte away. 
Shall I put up your Horſe,---and now prepare 
A Dinner for you—of our Country Fare? 
See what true Joy unwrinkles ev'ry Brow ; _ 
Our Looks dwell on that Pair—and doat ori you. 
Ev'n Bauldy, the bewitch'd, has quite forgot 
Old Madge's Spite—and cunning Mauſe's Plot. 
Sir Will. Faithful old Mont, remain with you L 
day! 
I never from theſe Fields again will dry: 
Workmen ſhall ſoon my ruin'd Houſe repair, 
And buſy Gardeners ſhall new Planting rear 
My Father's hearty Table you ſhall ſee 
Reſtor'd—and my beſt F riends rejoice with me. 


. Symon, That's the beſt News I've heard this twenty 
Ne: | 


New Day breaks up---rough Times begin to clear, 


Glad. 
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Claud. God ſaye the King, and fave Sir William, 


long | 
To enjoy their ned raife the Shepherd's Song. 


Roger. Who will not dance, who will refuſe to ſing ? 
W hat Shepherds will not laugh and ſmile like Spring | ? 


1 I'm friends with Mauſe- and e en weighs 


Meaage I'll j join— 
Altho” they caught me in their arch Deſign. 
I'm now quite gay, and freely can forgive, 
To join and fing—long may Sir J/illiam live. 


Madge. Long may he live ! and Archy Counſel keep; 


Rein in your Tongue, and look before you leap; 
And never call us old, —or ſomething worſe ;— 
Elſe you may yet ſome Witch's Fingers curſe. 
This Day I'll with the youngeſt of you rant; 
And ſtill ſhall; boaſt that I was thought the Aunt 
Of our young Lady—meriting ſuch Fame.--- 


Pe eggy. For thee I'll never learn another Name. 
And my good Nurſe---how ſhall I grateful be 
For all thy matchleſs Kindneſs ſhown to me ? 


Mauſe. The flowing Pleaſures of this happy Day 
Does amply all I can require---repay. 


Sir Will. To faithful Symon---and, kind Glaud, to 
you— 
The Farms that ye poſſeſs---as juſtly 405 — 
To you and to your Heirs---I jointly ſhare, 
For acting like kind Fathers to the Pair, 
Who have enough beſides,---and theſe can ſpare. + 
Mauſe, in my Houſe in Calmneſs cloſe your Days. 
With nought to do---but ſing your Maker's Praiſe, 
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Au. The Lord of Heav'n return your Honour 


Love, 


Encreaſe your Joys, arid all your Bleffings---prove. 


Patie preſenting Rager to Sir IWilliam. | 1 


Sir, here's my truſty Friend, who till retain'd 
My Conifidence—ere I this Fortune gain'd : 
Glaud's Daughter Janet (Jenny think no Shame) 
Rais'd and maintain'd in him a Lover's Flame : 
Long was he dumb,---at laſt he ſpoke and won; 
And hopes to be our honeſt Uncle's Son: 

Be pleas'd to ſpeak to Glaud for his Conſent, 
That none may wear a Face of Diſcontent. 


Sir Will. My Son's Requeſt is fair, -Glaud, let me 
. crave | e 
That truſty Roger may your Daughter have | 
With free Conſent, —and, while he does remain 
Upon theſe Fields, I'll make him Chamberlain. 


Glaud. You crowd your Bounties, Sir; what can 

we ſay! 0 

But that we're Debtors- who can ne'er repay : 

Whate'er your Honour Wills---I muſt-obey. 

Roger, my Daughter—with my Blefling—take ; 

And ſtill our Maſter's Good your Buſineſs make: 

Pleaſe him,—be faithful, —and this old grey Head 

Shall reſt in Peace among the ſilent Dead. 


Rager. I ne' er was good at faking all my re 
Or ever lov'd to ſpeak in my own Praiſe; 
But for my Maſter, Father, and my Wife, 
I will employ the Cares of all my Life. 


Sir 
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Sir Will. My Friends, I'm ſatisfied you'll all be- 
have, | 
Each in his Station, as I'd wiſh or crave: | | 
Be ever virtuous ;—ſoon or late you'll find \ 
Reward and Satisfaction to your Mind. 


The Maze of Life ſometimes looks dark and wild; 
Oft when our Hopes are brighteſt---we're beguil'd : 
Oft when we ſtand on Brinks of dark Deſpair, 
Some happy Turn with Joy diſpels our Care : 

« For Bleſſings ever wait on virtuous Deeds; 

«© And tho” a late---a ſure Reward ſucceeds.” 
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